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THE EFFECT OF FATIGUE ON RETENTION 


BY JOHN J. B. MORGAN 


University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


When it is desired to demonstrate muscular fatigue all 
that one has to do is to isolate a muscle or a group of muscles, 
attach a load, provide successive stimuli of sufficient intensity 
and at sufficiently short intervals and ordinary observation 
will detect progressive weakening in muscular contraction. 
The fatigue so produced is caused by the catabolism in the 
muscle and recovery takes place when the fatigue products 
of this catabolism are removed. The fact that when one 
does mental work he feels fatigued and desires rest just as 
one does when he becomes physically fatigued has led scien- 
tists to search for experimental evidence of neural fatigue 
by methods similar to those used to demonstrate muscular 
fatigue. The failure of such experiments to demonstrate 
neural fatigue has led to two diverse results. The first was 
to stimulate investigators to refine their methods and to 
invent more delicate instruments to detect catabolism in the 
nerve. The second was to infer that the neural mechanism 
does not become fatigued, and to assume that the feeling of 
fatigue after so-called mental work was due cither to fatigue 
of a peripheral sort—that is, to muscles or sense organs—or 
to a feeling of monotony. 

Experiments have shown beyond a doubt that the nerve 
fibre is much less susceptible to fatigue than the muscle. 
If the refractory phase is regarded as a fatigue phenomenon, 
it must be admitted that neural fatigue is relatively slight 
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and recovery extremely rapid. It is quite possible that this 
refractory phase forms a resting period and thus gives the 
nerve the advantage of a much more delicate recovery 
mechanism than has the muscle. If the nerve is so delicately 
protected fatigue can not be discovered satisfactorily or 
studied successfully by the methods used in studying muscular 
fatigue. 

An important element in the neural mechanism that 
should be considered in connection with the study of neural 
fatigue is the central part of the nervous arc. If it could be 
demonstrated that the nerve fiber is not subject to fatigue 
it would not follow that the formation of bonds does not 
deteriorate when work is too continuously prolonged. One’s 
ordinary experience teaches him that the time to do some 
original problem, or to memorize material is when one is 
fresh and to do routine mental work when one is not at his 
best. Yet most of the experiments on mental fatigue have 
been with tasks of a more or less routine character such as 
multiplication, addition, judgments, reaction time, etc. The 
investigations so far reported seem to show that the farther 
one gets from routine material the more likely he is to find 
some indications of neural fatigue. Memory which is some- 
what removed from routine shows the greatest effects of 
fatigue when memorizing has been continued over long 
periods. 

Oehrn! experimented with lists of 12 digits for two hours 
and nonsense syllables for 1.5 hours. In the latter case the 
subjects did lose in efficiency as the work progressed. The 
relations of the number of nonsense syllables learned in the 
successive I5 minute periods were as 1000, 855, 826, 754, 
666 and 751. In criticizing this work Thorndike says: “The 
meaning of the results obtained in memorizing nonsense- 
syllables is doubtful; for, as one learns more and more series, 
there develop interference and confusion. If tib has been 
connected with (1) pon zet luf (2) nog, biz, ref, and (3) sib, 
kol, mek, it thereby makes the learning of tib, wif, tek, saw 


! The investigations here referred to are all reviewed by Thorndike, ‘Educational 
Psychology,’ Vol. III. 
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or tep, lin, tod wak, or deb, nig, ron, puf; and the like harder. 
The first hour’s learning may then reduce later ability by 
such interference and confusion, as well as by fatigue proper.” 

In learning lists of 12 digits the scores of the successive 
15 minute periods were as; 940, 852, 938, 867, 960, 908, and 
IOOO. 

Vogt worked seventy-five minutes daily for twelve days 
at memorizing series of twelve digits (against additional dis- 
tractions during the second half-hour). The results for the 
first and last five minutes of work give an average loss from 
the beginning to the end of the same day of 7.5 per cent.; 
and a gain at the beginning of one day over the end of the 
preceding day, of 9 per cent. 


Dia 
ables 


showed a falling off of 27 per cent. in the last five minutes of a 
seventy-five minute period (of which two fifths was 


Vogt’s results in the case of memorizing nonsense syll 
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work against distraction) compared with the first five minutes. 
When the work of the last five minutes of each day is com- 
pared with that of the first five minutes of the day following, 
the drop is 30 per cent. As has been noted, the interference 
and confusion resulting from the likeness of the different 
nonsense syllab es may have a part in this. 

Woodworth who had some preliminary drill in memorizing 
numbers worked constantly from 3 to 7 P.M. m mor zing 
sets of numbers. Outside of a slight decrease in efficiency 
toward the end which was probably due to lighting condi‘ ions 
there was no sign of inability to work. 

Tests of the effect of fatigue from school work or other 
work during the day on ability to memorize have all been 
negative. Where memory has been looked upon as an index 
to measure fatigue from other lines of work, little or no loss 
in efhciency has been discovered. Where memorizing was 
continued for long periods, and loss in efficiency in memorizing 
looked for, some effects of fatigue have been discovered: but 
in these cases the results have been interpreted by Thorndike 
as confusion and interference due to the use of the 
nonsense syllables in different combinations. 

In none of this work as far as we have been able to disco 
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were tests made of the permanency of the associative bonds 
formed in the fatigue experiments. It is possible that a 
subject could by increased effort overcome fatigue effects and 
do work nearly as efficiently after long periods of application 
as before; but, if retention tests were made, inferiority might 
be apparent in the bonds formed after long periods of work. 
This possibility was the hypothesis that led the writer to try 
the experiment to be reported in this paper. Can a person 
adapt himself to long periods of memorizing so that no loss in 
efficiency will appear? If so, 1s the material learned at the end 
of along period retained as well as that learned at the beginning? 
Experiments have already indicated the probable truth of the 
first question. Our main purpose will be to answer the second. 


STATEMENT OF EXPERIMENT 

The purpose of the experiment was to determine whether 
long continued work in memorizing would result in the bonds 
formed late in the learning period being less well retained 
than those learned in the beginning of the learning period. 
Since it might be possible for an individual to adapt himself 
in the learning so that he would seemingly learn as much 
at the end as in the beginning of the period it was necessary 
to test the subjects for the amount learned at the time of 
learning as well as to test them for the amount retained after 
a suitable period of time had elapsed. The relative degree of 
retention could then be measured by determining the percen- 
tage the retained material was of that learned. For instance 
suppose that an individual learned five units of material in 
the first part of the sitting and also learned five units in the 
last part. If after twenty-four hours he was able to reproduce 
two units of the material learned in the first part and only 
one unit of that learned in the last part of the learning period 
one would have obtained evidence of the lack of permanency 
of bonds formed in the latter part of the sitting. 

In order to fulfill the conditions of such an experiment it 
was necessary to get material of sufficiently small and sufh- 
ciently equal units to enable us to keep a careful record of the 
material memorized. It was necessary to have enough ma- 
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terial to last for a long period of time. It must be presented 
uniformly and yet fast enough to cause the subject to exert 
himself to his utmost in the learning. The material learned 
at the beginning of the period must be of the same difficulty 
as that learned at the end so that any difference in learning 
would be due to the factor of fatigue and not to difference in 
the difficulty of materials. By proper apparatus for exposure, 
through careful selection of materials, through the changing 
of the order in which the material was used with the different 
subjects and the utmost care in the keeping of constant 
conditions every attempt was made to eliminate irrelevant 
factors. 


MATERIAL 

The material used for memorizing was German-English 
paired associates. A list of such associates compiled by 
Professor Cattell was procured by the writer. This list con- 
tained one thousand pairs. The list was gone over very 
carefully and all words eliminated which could have any 
similarity of appearance or sound. After a careful sifting 
eight hundred and fifty were left and these were used in 
the experiment. The words were mixed up by having them 
on slips of paper. They were then selected at random and 
arranged into lists of ten. The words which happened to be 
in any list was a matter of chance as well as the order in 
which the lists were used. To further avoid the possibility 
that even by chance some lists might be more difficult than 
others and thus affect the results the order in which the lists 
were used was changed with the different subjects. This 
fact, together with the additional fact that seventeen lists 
are averaged together in the presentation of the results, rules 
out any possibility of a difference in difficulty in the material 
accounting for our results. For instance each subject worked 
with the entire 850 associates at one sitting. The first figure 
presented in the results indicates the average of the first 170 
associates, the second figure the second 170 associates, etc. 
Furthermore, the 170 associates which were learned first by 
one subject were learned in another part of the period by 
another subject. 
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APPARATUS 

Since it was necessary to keep the subjects at work and 
not take any time off to determine how much was learned it 
was necessary to keep some record of the bonds as they were 
formed. It was necessary to have an exposure apparatus 
which would expose the entire 850 paired associates the proper 
number of times with absolutely no interruption from the 
beginning of the sitting to the end. Any interruption to 
change rolls or cards in the apparatus would have given a 
rest period and would have been as fatal as would any 
interruption to have the individual undergo a test to deter- 
mine the amount learned. 

In order to meet these rigid conditions a special type of 
exposure apparatus was designed.! The apparatus 1s repre- 
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Fic. 1. Paired-associate Exposure Apparatus. Description in text. 














sented diagrammatically in Fig. 1. The paired associates 
were typewritten on a roll of adding machine paper and this 
roll placed on the bobbin 4. The end of the roll was then 
passed behind the exposure opening of the apparatus, which 
is represented by the dotted lines at B, over the larger roller 
C and between roller C and the smaller roller D. Roller D 
was held tightly against C by means of a spring at each end 
and thus gripped the paper passed between the two. On 


1 The apparatus was constructed in the shops of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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one end of roller C was attached a notched wheel against 
which played a ratchet, F. This ratchet was attached by 
means of bar G to lever // so that when pressure was applied 
to lever #/ at J roller C turned and pulled the paper the exact 
distance that a sheet of typewriter paper moves when the 
double space is used. This movement of the paper changed 
the material exposed at the apparatus window B. Further- 
more, it was desired in presenting material to give the subject 
an opportunity to respond with the proper associate if pos- 
sible, after the first exposure. This meant that only the 
first member of the associate be shown until the subject be 
given an opportunity to respond and then the second member 
be shown. ‘To accomplish this lever A was connected to rod 
G so that when pressure was applied at J, half of the exposure 
opening was covered by AK. (The apparatus is shown 
though / were pushed to its lower limit.) When / was 
released the ratchet F engaged a new notch in the wheel £ 
without turning C, and A dropped from in front of the 
opening B. 

The operation was as follows: The material was all type- 
written on the roll of paper in just the order it was to be 
presented. On the first repetition of a set of associates the 
experimenter would push the lever / and immediately release 
it. This would bring to the window B a complete paired 
associate—a German word with its English equivalent. 
After four seconds he would push and again immediately 
release J, thus exposing a second pair. After all ten asso- 
ciates had been shown once they would then appear on th 
paper in a different order. On the second exposure, however, 
the experimenter would press J down and hold it for two 
seconds, during which time the subject would try to speak 
the proper English equivalent of the German word thus 
exposed. Whether he succeeded or not J was released thus 
showing the English equivalent and two seconds allowed to 
elapse before it was again pressed and another German word 
shown. After one set of words had been shown the proper 
number of times the words “‘ New List”’ appeared and imme- 
diately a new series was presented. Hence, from the very 
start to the end of the period no rest was given. 
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The apparatus was equipped with adjustment mechanisms 


so as to enable the experimenter during the experiment to . 


make fine adjustments and thus insure proper presentation. 
The light was artificial and was constant throughout. The 
correct responses of the subject as the experiment progressed 
were recorded by the experimenter. 


PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 


The preliminary experiments are important in that they 


indicate conditions under which the hypothesis leading to 


them is not borne out. They also show the steps which 
led to the formulation of the experiment in its final form. 
The results from these experiments when considered in con- 
nection with later results give our conclusions a form they 
would not take were these preliminary results omitted. 


TABLE I 


First Two PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 








! . ee . . 
Divisions of Learning Period 











| ast Quar. 2d Quar. 3d Quar. | 4th Quar. 
Av. correct res. in learning per.......... 7.8 8.0 | 7.8 | 7.8 
Av. correct res. in relearn per........... | 4.5 40 | 4.2 4.5 
Percentage....... rrerre OTT TTT TT Tee | +57 50 Ff 544i 58 





Subject 4 was used for four different experiments. In 
the first two she was presented 17 lists of ten associates each. 
Each list was presented ten times, the order being varied 
with each repetition. After twenty-four hours, she was given 
an opportunity to give the English equivalent of each German 
word. The order in which the material was presented for 
this recall differed from that in the learning presentation. 
In each case whether she made the correct response or not 
she was shown the correct English associate and then later 
in the same period given a second opportunity for recall. 
The second experiment was an exact repetition of the first 
with different material. Table I. divides the material into 
four groups, excluding the first set of ten associates, in accord- 
ance with the order in which they were presented in the 
learning period. The first line shows the average number of 
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correct responses made by the subject in learning. The 
second line gives the average correct responses per list of ten 
in the recall period. The third line gives the relation of the 
recall to the learning for each period. It is evident from this 
table that if fatigue had any effect on retention it was over- 
come by practice effect, for as a large a percentage was 
recalled for the last period as for the first. 

In the third preliminary experiment the same subject was 
given a new set of materials in the same way with the excep- 
tion that only five repetitions were used instead of ten. 
Two opportunities were again given for recall, the second 
after a prompting. The results are given in Table Il. and 
indicate that less complete learning did not render the fatigue 
effect upon retention any more apparent. Sixty-nine per 
cent. was recalled for the last period as compared with forty- 
seven for the first period. 


TABLE II 


Turrp PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 





Divisions of Learning Period 





rst (uar. ad (Juar, sd (Quar, sth Quar 
Av. correct res. in learning per.......... 2. 7.1 6.6 6.9 
Av. correct res. in relearn per......... 3.6 2.9 4.2 4.8 
eco e ee eu arene Gudas 47 41 64 eo 


In the fourth preliminary experiment subject 4 was 
presented 170 nonsense syllable paired associates in the same 
manner as the German-English associates, ten repetitions 
were given. After twenty-four hours a recall test was made 
and not a single associate was recalled. Thirty associates 
were then selected from the first part of the learning period 
and thirty from the last part. These sixty associates were 
mixed up and relearned and the number of errors made in 
the original learning compared with the errors made in the 
relearning of the same material. The figures in Table III. 
indicate that the material learned in the latter part of the 
first period was not retained as well as that learned in the 
first part. 
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TABLE III 


FourtH PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 





Errors per List in Errors per List in 

Learning Relearning Percentage 
When fresh......... 58 I2 21 
When fatigued....... 65 20 31 


Although this last experiment indicated that the effect 
sought appeared with nonsense syllables, the work with non- 
sense syllables was not continued because their use would 
subject the experiment to the criticism made against them 
by Thorndike—that they are subject to interference. On 
the basis of the above experiments it was decided that the 
subjects probably were not hard pressed enough due to the 
fact that too many repetitions were given and that probably 
the work was not long enough continued. It had been first 
planned to divide the material into sections and try the same 
subjects with the different sections. Now the material was 
all arranged so that it could be given to one subject at one 
sitting and the number of repetitions reduced to four. This 
meant that the subject would work for nearly four hours 
ond in that time have 850 German-English paired associates 
presented to him four times. For an individual who had no 
previous knowledge of German this was no little task. 


Main EXPERIMENT 


Five high-school students were used in this experiment. 
None of them had any knowledge of German. The learning 
was conducted on Saturday afternoons beginning at one 
o’clock. The recall and recognition tests were given the 
succeeding Monday afternoon. On the first presentation an 
associate appeared for four seconds and then was followed 
by another until ten pairs—constituting a list—were pre- 
sented. Immediately after this first presentation of a list 
« German word appeared alone for two seconds, and the 
subject responded with the English equivalent if possible. 
If he made the correct response the experimenter made the 
proper record of this fact. Whether he gave the proper 
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equivalent or not the proper word was then shown by the 
side of the German word for two seconds at the end of which 
time another German word appeared alone. This process 
was continued until all the words in a list had appeared four 
times, including the first appearance. The only respite b« 
tween lists was for two seconds when the words ** New List”’ 
appeared at the opening to warn the subject that a new set 
of associates was to be shown. This was kept up with ab 
solutely no intermission until the entire 850 associates had 
been treated in the manner described. 

Different orders of presentation were used for the different 
subjects so as to equalize any chance difference in the diffi- 
culty of the materials. The material was not presented to a 
subject in the relearning period in the same order as in the 
learning but was mixed—some of that used in the first part 
of the learning period appearing in the latter part of the 
relearning. 

When the subject reappeared on Monday he was fir 
given a number of German words and told to check the ones 
he recognized as having been used in the experiment two days 
previously. This list contained about half the German 
words actually used in the experiment mixed with the same 
number of German words that had not been used. 

After the recognition test the subject was given an oppor- 
tunity for recall; that is, an opportunity to give the English 
equivalent for every German word he had studied two days 
previously. After a prompting he was given a second oppor- 
tunity for recall. In the tables the recall scores indicate the 
number of correct responses given in each list of ten associates 
on the first presentation. The score obtained upon the 
second presentation—that 1s, after one prompting—-is termed 
the relearning score. 

Table IV. gives the learning score for the five subjects. 
A, B, C, D, and E represent five equal consecutive sections 
of the learning period. Since 850 associates were used in the 
experiment each of these consecutive periods is the average 
score for 17 lists or 170 associates. None of these subjects 
were given any practice in the work but were started directly 
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upon the work. Any practice effect is overshadowed by fa- 
tigue and there is a gradual diminution in efficiency until the 
last section of the learning where there is a slight improve- 
ment. This indicates that an individual can adapt himself 


TABLE IV 


LEARNING SCORE 


Consecutive Sections of Learning Period. 









































Subject aio iesdlaiaaiseieaieai ae 
A B Cc | D E 
— re 2.10 2.17 | 1.41 1.49 2.10 
| ee 3.20 3.02 2.02 2.78 3.39 
eer 3.67 3.94 2.85 3.18 3.25 
eer 3.55 2.80 2.73 2.06 2.92 
EOS 5.57 4.86 5.96 5.33 | 5.67 
eee 3-62 | 3.36 2.99 | 296 | 3.47 
TABLE V 
RecoGniTion Score 
Consecutive Sections of Learning Period 
Subject - a peenaoaa inieainadi none ‘ammeeteemened 
A B Cc D E 
eer rT 5-33 3.33 3.17 3.17 2.34 
— ere 5.25 4.62 4.38 2.88 1.75 
aes 6.00 4-75 2.50 1.38 0.25 
ch eanewke 4.38 3.38 2.88 3.00 3.00 
Pikekd ekdiens 6.36 5.62 5-37 5-37 6.62 
AWe.s..:.-..| Sep | 636 366 | 3.16 2.79 
TaB_e VI 
REcALL Score 
Consecutive Sections of Learning Period 
Subject ne x scnriamamaes cmaatienaiane samme 
A B Cc D E 
ere 0.71 0.00 0.00 0.12 | 0.23 
errr 0.41 0.12 0.06 0.30 0.18 
icgaeusesuee 0.24 0.24 0.12 0.18 0.12 
eer 0.12 0.06 0.35 0.18 0.18 
Perr 0.53 0.71 0.30 0.30 | 0.35 
| EEL | 0.40 | 0.23 | O17) | 0.22 | 0.21 





fairly well to the conditions of such an experiment and can 
persist in spite of any fatigue which might be present. 
Fatigue in this case cannot be of the same sort as physiological 
fatigue or such adaptation would have been impossible. 
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TaABLe VII 


RELEARNING SCORE 




















Conse ve Se r Learning Per 
Subject — - 
4 B é 
Pe 2.37 1.94 1.12 0.88 1.53 
rr 3.12 2.47 2.06 2.00 2.12 
AR 2.59 2.65 1.71 1.77 1.23 
ee Caeawhs 2.59 1.58 1.94 1.82 2.65 
De keke owed 4.94 4.76 4.94 5.12 4.88 
Av 3.12 2.74 2.35 2.32 2.48 
ry. 4 
Taste VIII 
RELEARNING SCORES AS PERCENTAGES OF LEARNING SCORES 
Consecutive Sections of Learning Perix 
Subject pe — 
1 ( f 
ae tga kee’ 113 90 80 5! 72 
ae 98 R2 102 72 65 
Ds ckeacngis 71 67 60 s6 38 
i cieKbacess 7 67 67 &8 QI 
I Trrr eee ee 89 95 82 96 fy 
a sd oss 89 84 78 74 71 


Table VI. gives the number of correct associates which 
the subjects recalled per list of ten. The number recalled is 
so small that the results are not significant. 

Table VII. gives the score after one prompting. This 
table indicates that the recall after one prompting is slightly 
less efficient for the material learned toward the end of the 
learning period. These results are more significant when 
compared with the learning scores and are expressed a 
percentages. Table VIII. gives these percentages and shows 
a progressive deterioration from the beginning to the end of 
the learning period. It must be remembered that the recall 
was carried out with the material in a different sequence 
from that of the learning period. This table indicates that 
material learned when one is fatigued is not retained as well 
as that learned when one is fresh. One subject alone presents 
an exception to the general result. It must be admitted that 
the deterioration of ability to retain is relatively slight as 
can be seen from the graphic representation in Fig. 2. 
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Table V. and the dotted line in Fig. 2 give evidence of a 
very significant effect of fatigue. The recognition for the 
(serman words studied when the subjects were fresh is vastly 
superior to that for the German words studied when they 
were fatigued. This is indication that as work progresses 
and one becomes loath to go on he tends to narrow himself 
more and more to the specific thing which he is endeavoring 
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Fic. 2. Relative Effect of Fatigue on Learning, Relearning and Recognition. 


to do. When one starts to learn the associates he has some 
overflow of attention which he can give to details of the 
elements in the materials with which he is working. As 
work goes on he excludes more and more of the details which 
are not strictly in line with the task in hand. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Experiments have shown that one can memorize for long 
periods of time with little loss in efficiency, but it is quite 
possible that the permanency of the bonds formed when 
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one is fresh are more lasting than those formed when one 1s 
fatigued. This experiment was designed to ascertain whether 
material learned at the end of a long period of work is retained 
as well as that learned at the beginning. 

The experiment consisted in having subjects partially 
learn the English equivalents of 850 German words in one 
sitting of about four hours. After two days recognition, recall 
and relearning tests were made to determine the degree of 
retention for the material learned in the different parts of 
the learning period. 

It was found: 1. There is little loss in efficiency mani- 
fested in the learning period. There is a slight drop in the 
middle followed by a slight spurt toward the end. 

2. Of the material learned in the last section of the learning 
period eighteen per cent. less is retained than that learned 
in the first section. 

3. This result is only apparent when the material is but 
partially learned, when there is a vast amount of material 
presented at one sitting and where the work is long continued. 

4. Recognition of the material used in the early part of 
the learning period is much superior to recognition for ma- 
terial used in the latter part. This indicates that adaptation 
to fatigue involves a narrowing of neural activity to the 
specific process demanding adaptation. 








EFFECTS OF SMOKING ON MENTAL AND MOTOR 
EFFICIENCY 


BY SVEN FROEBERG 


INTRODUCTORY 


The question whether or not smoking has any appreciable 
immediate effect on a person’s mental and motor efficiency is 
one which for several years has been of interest to the writer, 
both scientifically and personally. This interest was first 
aroused by certain incidental observations which seemed 
to indicate a detrimental effect on the higher mental functions. 

A series of rough experiments were made on college 
teachers and students, without, however, obtaining any 
satisfactory results. Subsequently an opportunity to repeat 
these on a larger scale and under more favorable conditions 
was afforded at the psychological laboratory of the University 
of Michigan. ‘The experiments here reported constitute only 
a part of the program as originally planned. Change of 
residence and of work has prevented the completion of the 
program, and the results are, therefore presented for whatever 
value they may have for the solution of a problem which just 
now seems on the point of becoming a social if not a political 
one. 

At the time these experiments were begun there was 
considerable literature on the subject though little experi- 
mental evidence. Such an excellent summary of this liter- 
ature up to the date of publication was made by Professor 
Burnham in the Ped. Seminary for September, 1917,' that it 
is considered unnecessary to repeat it here. 

Such experimental evidence as existed at that time was 
limited almost entirely to motor functions. The most 
important was that obtained by Professor Lombard by means 
of the ergograph. There seemed to be a substantial agree- 


1Wm. H. Burnham, ‘The effect of Tobacco on Mental Efficiency,’ Ped. Sem., 
Sept., 1917, Vol. 34. 
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ment that the amount of muscular work performed is more 
or less decreased as a result of smoking. 

There is much less agreement with respect to its effect on 
mental functions. Those who conclude that it is detrimental 
do so, either because of its detrimental effect on muscular 
work, or because certain statistical investigations of college 
students have shown that smokers average somewhat lower 
in their marks than non-smokers. 

It is clear, however, that neither of these reasons is a 
good one. Mental and motor functions are sufficiently 
distinct even to a behaviorist, to make it at least conceivable 
that one function may remain unaffected by conditions which 
markedly influence the other. And as in many other cases of 
concomitant phenomena, so also in the case of smoking and 
low scholarship, it is impossible from the mere figures to 
determine which is the cause and which theeffect. It is quite 
as conceivable that low scholarship, or the conditions respon- 
sible for it, are the cause of smoking as the opposite. 

In the absence of satisfactory experimental data the 
most reasonable conclusions on the subject are perhaps those 
of Dr. Meylan quoted in the review cited above, to the effect 
that: 

1. The effect of tobacco on adolescents is injurious; 

2. On adults the effect is injurious: 

a. In certain individuals suffering from certain nervous 
affections; 

b. In persons with an idiosyncracy against tobacco; 

c. In all cases where it is used excessively; 

3. But that there is no scientific evidence that the mod- 
erate use of tobacco by healthy mature men produces 
any either beneficial or injurious effects that can be 
measured. 

While these experiments were in progress the results of 
two other investigations in the same field were published. 
Berry,! using himself only as a subject, investigated the effects 
of smoking on simple addition and found that less time was 
required and fewer errors made after smoking than when not 


1 Berry, C. S., ‘Effects of Smoking on Adding,’ Psy. Bull., 1917, Vol. 14, pp. 25-28 
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smoking. The fact that every pair of sittings yielded the 
same general result and that a contrary result was expected 
by the subject makes these experiments significant as far as 
this particular subject is concerned. 

The other investigation was made by Dr. Bush.! He used 
17 subjects, 15 who smoked tobacco, 1 who smoked cubebs, 
and one control, in ten different tests, each test repeated 
five times after smoking and five times when not smoking. 
The results show for every test a decrease of efficiency, varying 
from 3 to 22 per cent., with an average of 10 per cent. for 
all the subjects taken together. When the subjects are 
taken separately, as of course they should be, the decrease is 
from 5 to 18 per cent. when all tests are averaged together, 
but some of the subjects show no effect, or even a gain after 
smoking in some of the tests when these are taken separately. 

In spite of the apparent care with which this investigation 
was made there are in it certain defects sufficient to cast 
serious doubts upon the validity of the results. In the 
first place the results from the smokers were ‘“‘corrected”’ 
by those from the normal or “‘control.”” But the results from 
only one subject, averaged as they were from only five experi- 
ments can scarcely be considered sufficiently “‘normal”’ to 
be used as a standard for the other 15. Secondly, the 
coefficient of reliability for the individual subjects cannot be 
calculated, since the variability is not given. Third, the 
ground upon which certain of the results, which should have 
been included in the averages, were thrown out as unreliable 
is not sufficiently explained. ‘To these may be added, the 
failure to explain how the matter of suggestion was handled, 
which has proved sucha troublesome problem to other investi- 
gators. 

A third investigation? has recently come to the author’s 
attention. The tests were somewhat similar to those used 
in the present investigation, except that they were fewer and 
a smaller number of subjects were used. All of the above 


1 Bush, A. D., ‘Tobacco Smoking and Mental Efficiency,’ N. Y. Med. Jour., 


1914, Vol. 99, pp. 519-27. 
? Effect of Smoking on Mental and Motor Efficiency, Psychol. Clinic, June, 1918, 
and May, 1919. (Oscar J. Johnson.) 
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criticism apply here also. The superiority of the non- 
smokers over the smokers amounting to about 1.1 per cent. 
is too small to be of any significance, and the general conclu- 
sion, that “smoking is very detrimental to muscular control 
and also to the purely mental processes,” is not borne out by 
the figures. 

The problem, therefore, still remains to be solved, and the 
time spent on the experiments reported herewith may not 
be entirely wasted. 


MATERIAL AND PROCEDURE 

The principal difhculty in experiments of this kind, and 
the one which probably more than any other has served to 
discourage experiments in this field, is how to eliminate, or 
at least control, the effect of suggestion. Much of the work 
on the influence of alcohol and other drugs has been justly 
criticized for the failure to take this factor into account. 
Hollingworth in his experiments on the effect of caffeine, 
and Poffenberger in similar work on strychnine succeeded in 
eliminating completely the influence of suggestion by the 
simple expedient of administering the drugs in capsules, 
and using blank capsules on alternate days. In the case of 
alcohol similar attempts to disguise the drug have been less 
successful. Even Dodge and Benedict, who seem to have 
taken more pains than any previous investigators to neutralize 
this factor, confess that their mixture of orange juice and other 
substances succeeded only imperfectly in masking the alcohol. 
As for tobacco, no attempt whatever seems to have been 
made in any investigation so far as reported to eliminate or 
even control suggestion. In one of the investigations men- 
tioned above it is expressly stated, and in the other two it is 
intimated that a detrimental effect of smoking was expected. 

Theoretically there are several methods of eliminating 
suggestion, but in actual practice serious difficulties were 
encountered in the case of each one. ‘The first one to suggest 
itself was to use nicotin-free tobacco on alternate days. It 
seems that such tobacco has actually been produced, but 
that there was so little demand for it that it is no longer on 
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the market. There are several ways of extracting nicotin 
from the tobacco, but since the flavor and aroma is also 
changed in the process, this method was not considered 
advisable. A colleague, evidently himself not a smoker, 
suggested the use of cigars made of dried cabbage leaves on 
alternate days, but the suggestion was not adopted. It 
appears, moreover, doubtful if any of the alleged effects of 
smoking are due to the nicotin, since ordinarily most, if not 
all of the nicotin is decomposed in smoking and the small 
amount which may possibly be volatilized, is again condensed 
and deposited at the bottom of the pipe or in the unconsumed 
portion of the cigar. The effects, if any, of smoking are held 
to be due to the various alcaloid decomposition products of 
the tobacco, the principal of which 1s pyridin. 

But since the characteristic aroma of the smoke seems to 
be due not to the nicotin nor any of its decomposition pro- 
ducts, but to a substance known as nicotinin or tobacco 
camphor, it was thought a satisfactory method of control 
might be found by filtering out the former while leaving the 
latter in the smoke. 

Several methods of doing this were tried, among them 
that of passing the smoke through a succession of bottles 
of acidulated water. The method finally adopted consisted 
in passing the smoke through a glass tube filled with absor- 
bent cotton by which the various alcaloid decomposition 
products were condensed and absorbed. When smoke thus 
filtered was passed through a solution of silico-tungstic acid, 
a very delicate indicator of these substances, no sign of their 
presence could be obtained. 

As finally used the smoking apparatus consisted of a 
sheet metal tube with a cigar holder attached to a rubber 
stopper, a long rubber tube filled with absorbent cotton, and 
a narrow rubber tube to the end of which was attached an 
ordinary cigarette holder. These were then connected in 
such a way that the air had to pass through the whole appar- 
atus before reaching the smoker. The positions of the sheet 
metal tube and the glass tube could be interchanged, thus 
allowing the smoke to be filtered, when they were in one posi- 
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tion and allowing it to pass direct to the smoker when in the 
other. This method was adopted rather than that of dis- 
pensing with the filter tube on alternate days, because the 
difference in “‘pull’’ necessary with and without the filter 
would at once have indicated to the smoker whether the smoke 
had been filtered or not. There was surprisingly little dif- 
ference in taste between the smoke thus filtered and ordinary 
smoke. 

In spite of this, however, the method was not entirely 
satisfactory. The filtered smoke had less visibility than the 
unfiltered. In some of the subjects this led to more vigorous 
efforts because they feared the cigar was *“‘going out.’”’ In at 
least one case this was sufficient to indicate to the subject 
when the smoke was filtered and thus destroyed the value of 
the apparatus. For this reason only three of the subjects 
used the apparatus. Such possible methods of overcoming 
this difficulty as blindfolding the subjects while smoking or 
smoking in the dark room were not resorted to, since these 
would have introduced other complicating factors of their 
own. 

In the other subjects counter suggestion was depended 
upon to eliminate any effects of suggestion. The subject 
was told that so far there was no experimental evidence to 
show that smoking had any effect, either favorable or un- 
favorable, on mental efficiency and were asked to adopt a 
strictly neutral attitude on the subject. Judging by the 
Statements of the subjects themselves there is every reason to 
believe that this was also the attitude actually adopted by 
them. They were, of course, not allowed to see the results 
while the experiments were in progress. 

Cigars rather than cigarettes or pipe were used, because it 
was desired to eliminate the possible effects of the decom- 
position products of the paper in the case of the cigarettes, 
and because a pipe would mean interruption while refilling 
and relighting. The cigars used were—or at least advertised 
as—Key West Havana, sold for 5 cents, and varied in weight 
between 6 and 7 grams. Each cigar as well as the unsmoked 
part was carefully weighed, and the amount of tobacco actu- 
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ally smoked in each experiment thus determined. The 
average amount consumed was between 4.5 and 5.5 grams. 
The nicotin content was analyzed by one of the subjects, who 
was also taking courses in organic chemistry, and was found 
to be between 2.29 and 2.33 per cent. dry weight. The 
smoking period was approximately 30 minutes. 

The tests were selected so as to cover as wide a range of 
mental and motor functions as possible within the 30 minutes 
alloted to the tests. All were selected from either Whipple’s 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests or Woodworth and 
Well’s Association Tests, with the exception of the test on 
attention and the completion test. The motor tests comprise 
a test of steadiness of motor control, a test of accuracy of 
voluntary movement, and a test of speed of voluntary move- 
ment, listed as Nos. 13, 12 and 10 respectively in Whipple’s 
Manual. 

The remaining tests have been classed as Mental. Of 
these one was intended to be a test of attention and the rest 
tests of association. The attention test was devised by 
Prof. J. F. Shepard and used by Dockery in his work on 
fatigue, but because of imperfections in the apparatus the 
results of this test have not been included. 

The memory test consisted in reading aloud, at the rate 
of one per 34 second, ten consonants arranged in such a 
manner that all combinations likely to suggest meanings 
were excluded. Two different series were used in each 
test, and Spearman’s foot rule was used in scoring the results. 

The association tests comprise, the uncontrolled asso- 
ciation, opposites, addition and completion tests. The uncon- 
trolled association test is the same as No. 33 of Whipple’s 
Manual, except for the fact that the stimulus words were 
taken from the Kent-Rosanoff list. 

The addition test was essentially the same as the constant 
increment test of Woodworth and Wells, except that only the 
numbers from 11 to 82 not ending in zero were used. The 
constant increment was I7. 

The opposites tests were those of Woodworth and Wells. 

The completion test was added because it was desired 
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to include a test of sufficient difficulty LO require the use of 
the most complex functions of intelligence, and because 
the results of the Trabue Language Scales have shown that 
this test correlates more highly with general intelligence than 
any other single test. The test consisted in supplying the 
missing words in a paragraph of 100 words from which about 
15 had been eliminated. The eliminations had been made in 
such a way that the completion could usually be made by 
any one of several words but with varying degrees of appro- 
priateness. The subjects were instructed to have regard for 
both speed and accuracy. The word supplied was graded on 
a percentage basis by 5 separate judges, except in one set, 
where one judge made two gradings with an interval of a 
month between. To combine speed and accuracy into a 
single score it was assumed that, other things being equal, 
these vary inversely and in proportion to their coefficients of 
variability. Both times and grades were then expressed in 
terms of the Woodworth reduced measures,! 1.¢., the deviation 
from the average divided by the variability. In the first the 
standard deviation was used as the coefficient of variability, 
but since the result was found to be practically the same 
when the average deviation was used, the latter was adopted 
in the second set, thereby saving a great deal of time and labor. 
The measures thus obtained the times were substracted from 
the corresponding measures for the grades, and the result cor- 
rected for unequal difficulty by substracting the similar scores 
of five control subjects. The reliability of the scores is of 
course affected not only by the variability of the subjects 
themselves, but also by the variability of the control subjects 
and the judges. To make results of this test comparable in 
reliability with that of the others it would be necessary to in- 
crease the number of judges and control subjects as well as 
the number of test subjects. But as the labor of preparing 
and scoring the results of this test was already more than 
twice that of all the test combined, it was not thought that 
the slight gain in reliability thus obtained would repay the 
additional work. 


1R. S. Woodworth, ‘Combining the Results of Several Tests,’ etc., Psychol. 
Review, Vol. 19, pp. 96 ff. 
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Since it was necessary to use the same material repeatedly 
in the memory, opposites, and addition tests, the effect of 
practice had to be guarded against. ‘To this end the order of 
the consonants, words, and numbers was different in each 
experiment. 

The 30 minutes preceding the tests were spent in smoking, 
or in light reading such as newspapers and magazines or in 
conversation on non-smoking days. ‘The tests usually lasted 
3 minutes. 7 

The subjects were all students in the elementary psychol- 
ogy course at the University of Michigan, varying in age 
from 19 to 24. All of them were what may be termed occa- 
sional smokers and had consequently all acquired a tolerance 
to tobacco, but none were habitual smokers at the time. The 
original plan provided also for experiments on the latter 
kind. A certain amount of scholastic credit was given to 
these subjects for taking part in the experiments, and for 
this reason they were required tosign an agreement to abstain 
from smoking or indulging in any alcoholic beverages, tea, 
or coffee previous to the experiments on the days these were 
scheduled, to adopt, as far as possible, regularity in the hours 
or work, sleep, etc., and to observe certain other conditions 
necessary for the success of the investigation. No experi- 
ments were made on days when these conditions did not seem 
to have been fulfilled. 

In order to allow for any possible influence of atmospheric 
conditions, a complete record was also kept of temperature, 
pressure, humidity and light conditions. 

The pulse rate of each subject before and after smoking 
was observed at least once during the experiments. In 
every case except one it was found to be higher after smoking 
than before. 

RESULTS 

The results of the first five subjects are given in Table L., 
the first column of figures being the average record of 8 
normal days, the second the difference between this and the 
score on smoking days, and the third the P.E. of this differ- 
ence. The sign before the figures in the second column of 
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figures indicates whether the score after smoking is higher or 
lower than the normal. 

The score in the steadiness test indicates the number of 
contacts per minute, in the coordination test the distance at 
which the first contact was made, in the tapping test the 
number of taps made during the period, in the memory test 
the grade according to the Spearman foot rule formula, in 
the free association test the numbers of words during the 
ten-second period, in the addition test the time in seconds, 
in the opposites test also the time in seconds, and in the 
completion test the combined efficiency score as explained 
above. 

[t will be seen from the table that in steadiness all except 
Be and La and in coordination all except La show a marked 
decrease in efficiency after smoking. In this respect the 
results agree with those of Professor Lombard referred to 
above as well as with a widespread belief among marksmen 
and training camp instructors that smoking is detrimental to 
delicate muscular control. 

Assuming thata difference in order to be significant should 
be at least 3 times the P.E. it appears that smoking has no 
appreciable effect on the speed of movement, at least the 
sort of movement made in tapping. 

The results of the purely mental tests agree neither with 
those of Bush and Johnson on the one hand nor with those 
of Berry on the other. In some cases the score is higher 
after smoking, in other cases lower. But in no case, except 
that of Be in the completion test, is the difference as much as 3 
times the P.E. 

It was then suggested that this difference in the results 
in the two kinds of tests might possibly be due to the fact 
that the effects of smoking had disappeared by the time the 
mental tests were given, since these came last on the program. 
In order to remove all uncertainty on this point, the experi- 
ments were repeated on a new set of subjects, using only 
the mental tests. This made it possible to give the tests 
twice each day, immediately before and immediately after 
smoking. Each series of tests occupied 15 minutes and the 
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half-hour intervals between them was spent in smoking or, 
on alternate days, in conversation or light reading. The 
method adopted in scoring was that used by Dodge and 
Benedict in their investigation of the effects of alcohol, viz. 
E = (S — Ns)—(N2 — N,), where E represents general effi- 
ciency, S the results after smoking, Ns the results before 
smoking, NV, the results of the first series on non-smoking 
days, and N» those of the second on non-smoking days. 
Twenty-four series in all were given, yielding an average 
from six differences between smoking and non-smoking days. 
In all other respects the conditions were the same as before, 
The results are given in table II. 


TABLE I] 


Memory Free Association Addition Opposites Co 








Mpietion 
Subject ». | p P P 
Av. Diff. KE. Av. Diff : Av. Diff o Av. Diff. " Diff r. a 
' 

Bu 159.6 — 14.0 6.1 40.3 — 6.3 2.0 62.7426 4.417.3—- 6 O—1.51 2.54 

H 169.8 — 14.0 6.3 31.7 — 3.0; 1.1 49.9—1.8 1.0168 +1.9 .4—.g2 1.20 

P 164.8 — 24.0 3.8 44.8 — 7.8 | 2.8 53.9 + 4.2 2.3,20.0+ 1.2 1.2,— .37 1.33 

R 151.6 — 13.2 §.1/) 23.0 — 3.5/1.8 44.8 41.8 2.2:13.8+ .3. B— .12 3.31 

W 50.7 + 16.8 6.4) 23.0—1.8) 8 34.9+6.1 3.8 11.9+ 6 .4.—-2.29 1.74 
_ Av : 59-3 — 9-7 5-5 37-6 — 4.51 1.7) 49.2 + 2.6 2.7:15.8 + .7) .7 —1.04 2.02 


The results differ in no respect from those of the first set. 
If the two sets of mental tests are taken together it is seen 
that in only 4 cases out of 50 does the difference exceed 3 
times the P.E., in 26 cases it does not exceed the amount of 
the P.E., and in 12 cases the result gives a higher score after 
smoking. 

There is, on the other hand, no clearly indicated improve- 
ment such as the 7.7 per cent. found by Berry, the nearest 
approach to it being subject La, whose differences, however, 
in no case meet the requirements of reliability mentioned 
above. 

Two subjects, P and R, show throughout a loss after 
smoking, but in only one case is this loss greater than three 
times the P.E. It is possible that if more practiced subjects 
had been available and the repetitions of the tests increased, 
the chance variability might have been reduced sufficiently 
to show significant differences. 
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It is also conceivable that in such a case individual dif- 
ferences among the subjects might be discovered such as 
that suggested by subject La on the one hand and subjects P 
and Ronthe other. It might be expected that some habitual 
smokers would show improvement after smoking and that 
the opposite would be true of non-smokers. Experiments on 
such subjects were contemplated in the original plan. 

As far as the results of these experiments go, and as far as 
the immediate effect of smoking is concerned, they tend to 
support the conclusions of Dr. Meylan quoted above: that, 
except when used in excess, by adolescents, by persons having 
an individual idiosyncrasy against tobacco, or by persons 
suffering from certain nervous affections, there is no scien- 
tific evidence that the moderate use of tobacco, in smoking 
produces any either beneficial or injurious mental effect sufh- 
ciently great to be measured. 




















A STUDY OF OCULAR FUNCTIONS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE LOOKOUT AND 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE NAVY 


BY C. E. FERREE, G. RAND AND D. BUCKLEY 


Bryn Mawr College 


The incentive for this work was the need for establishing a 
system of testing for those branches of service in the Navy 
requiring especially keen scotopic or low illumination acuity. 
The first step towards the accomplishment of this purpose 
was the devising of a suitable apparatus and test method. 
The request for an apparatus came to us from the head of the 
Eye Division of the United States Naval Hospital at Wash- 
ington. The apparatus was described in a former paper, 
**An Apparatus for Determining Acuity at Low Illuminations, 
etc.,” this JouRNAL, 1920, III., pp. 59-71. A further need 
was to find out what range of difference in scotopic acuity 
might be expected among eyes graded as fit on the basis of 
the tests of other functions and capacities. A consideration 
of this need has led us to make a preliminary survey of eyes 
graded as normal with regard to photopic acuity and other 
commonly tested functions in order to determine whether 
such eyes may be expected to show a significant difference in 
keenness of functioning at low illuminations. 

In a thorough test for vocations requiring keenness of 
discriminations at low illuminations, the following points 
should be taken into account: (1) the minimum amount of 
light required to discriminate the test-object before adapta- 
tion; (2) the minimum amount after a properly selected 
period of adaptation; and (3) the rapidity as well as the 
amount of gain in acuity in the process of adapting. Deter- 
minations covering all of these points have been made in 
this study. 
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Tue RANGE oF ILLUMINATION REQUIRED BY NoRMAL EYES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATION OF THE STANDARD 
| Test OBJECT 

In making these determinations three test-objects were 
used: the Snellen chart and two single test-objects which 
could be rotated into different positions—the letter E and 
the international test-object, the broken circle, each sub- 
tending a $-min. angle. In case of the latter two, the task 
required of the observer was to indicate roughly the direction 
in which the opening in the test character was turned, an 
objective check being had on the correctness of the judgment. 
The determinations were made at the beginning and end of a 
45-min. adaptation period. It is obvious that the results at 
low illumination should be influenced by the refraction condi- 
tion of the eye as well as by its light sensitivity and the 
individual differences in the effect of light sensitivity on 
acuity. In order that the observers could be chosen so that 
the results would represent the differences which may occur 
among eyes having normal or better than normal photopic 
acuity, each eye was refracted and the acuity was taken 
under 5 foot-candles (53.8 meter-candles) of light. In the 
first series of tests 22 observers were used ranging from 18 to 
28 years of age. Results were obtained for both eyes and for 
each eye separately. Of the eyes used, 75.7 per cent. would 
be rated in the Snellen scale as having 6/4 acuity; 13.5 per 
cent. as having 6/5 acuity; and 10.8 per cent. as having 6/6 
acuity. It was our intention to use throughout only eyes 
which could be ranked as Grade A with regard to photopic 
acuity. 

The results of these determinations show a greater range 
of individual difference for the broken circle than for the 
Snellen chart or the letter E (905 per cent. for the broken 
circle, 548 per cent. for the letter E and 357 per cent. for the 
Snellen chart). This superior showing for the broken circle 
is perhaps in accord with the general finding that the broken 
circle as a test-object picks up smaller differences in acuity 
than either of the other two test-objects employed. These 
differences too, it will be remembered, are amplified in the 
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present case by the fact that they are read on the illumination 
scale—an amplifying scale—and not on a scale which sustains 
ail:t1relationtoacuity. Inasmuch as the greater sensitivity 
was shown in these preliminary experiments by the broken 
circle as a test-object, 15 additional observers (photopic 
acuity, 6/4) were employed using this test-object alone. 

Space will be taken here only for a brief general statement 
of the results for this latter series of determinations alone. 
(1) The individual differences in the minimum illumination 
required for the discrimination of the test-object before the 
period of dark adaptation fell between 0.70 and 5.29 meter- 
candles, a range of 657 per cent.; after the period of dark 
adaptation it fell between 0.32 and 2.2 meter-candles, a range 
of 593 per cent. A greater range of individual difference, it 
will be noted, was found for the tests taken before the period 
of dark adaptation than for those taken after the 45-minute 
adaptation period. This was doubtless in part due to the 
lack of careful standardization of the initial sensitivity by a 
period of preadaptation to light of a fixed intensity and to 
small individual differences in photopic acuity revealed by the 
more sensitive method of testing; and in part to individual 
differences in the amount and rate of adaptation. A careful 
initial standardization of sensitivity was purposely avoided 
in this preliminary work with the apparatus in order more 
closely to approximate the rough conditions of testing which 
are apt to prevail in the selection of men with reference to 
vocational fitness. The results of these determinations are 
shown in Table I. 

(2) Thus far without exception the two eyes of the same 
observer have required a different amount of light just to 
discriminate the test-object. This difference has ranged after 
adaptation from 1g to 54 per cent. of the amount of light 
required for the better eye. 

(3) A question is often raised with reference to points of 
advantage of binocular as compared with monocular secing. 
In 6 per cent. of the number of cases tested, the binocular 
result after adaptation was equal to or approximated the result 
for the poorer eye; in 88 per cent. of the cases it was better 
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TABLE I[ 


Suow1inGc THE Amount oF Licut Requirep just To DIscRIMINATE THE TEST-OBJECT 
AT THE BEGINNING OF Dark ADAPTATION AND AT THE END OF 
15, 30 AND 45 Minutes (15 OsseRvERs) 
In these experiments there was no standardization of the initial sensitivity by a 
previous adaptation to an illumination of constant intensity. 


Illumination in Meter-candles Required Just to | Difference in Illumination 
Discriminate the Test-Object | Required at Beginning 


Observer | Photopic and at End of 45 Minutes 
































culty } 
Acuity tees | At Endof At Endof | At End of | Meter-can- : 
eginning | 45 Min. 3o Min. | 45Min- | dies | Per Cent. 
eee 6/4 0.70 0.55 0.35 | 032 | 038 | 118.8 
M 6/4 1.00 1.00 0.82 0.82 | o18 | 21.9 
Mc 6/4 1.24 1.00 1.00 100 | 0.24 24.0 
ris aos 6/4 1.36 0.60 0.50 0.60 0.76 126.7 
_ aera 6/4 1.55 1.00 | 0.88 0.88 0.67 76.1 
S 6/4 | 1.75 1.42 0.88 0.88 |! 0.87 98.9 
Wicccsi 6/4 | 2.41 0.82 0.94 0.94 1.17 124.5 
cas | 6/4 | 2.41 1.55 | 1.49 1.42 0.69 48.6 
ae | 6/4 | 2.40 0.60 | 0.60 0.60 1.80 300.0 
ae | 6/4 | 3.43 2.17. | 2.20 2.20 1.23 55-9 
K.. | 66/4 3-90 2.81 | 2.40 2.10 1.80 85.7 
Ziscsseel Ge | gar 1.18 0.82 0.88 3.09 351.1 
ee | 6/4 | 4.10 3.80 1.40 1.30 2.80 215.4 
W.. | 6/4 | 4.20 1.40 | 0.76 0.76 3-44 452.6 
| 6/4 | 6.29 2.11 | 2.02 2.11 3.18 150.7 





than the result for either eye; and in the remaining 6 per cent. 
of the cases it was intermediate to the results obtained with 
the two eyes separately. In none of the cases tested separately 
was it equal or approximately equal to the result for the better 
eye. In the 88 per cent. of cases referred to, less light was re- 
quired for the discrimination of the test-object by the two eyes 
than by the better eye alone by amounts ranging from 14.5 to 
67.3 per cent. 

In order to get a rough idea of the grouping of the 15 
observers with reference to the minimum amount of light 
required to meet the standard of acuity imposed by the test, 
before and after the period of dark adaptation, they have in 
each case been divided into six equally spaced groups, each 
group for the work before adaptation covering a range of I 
meter-candle and for the work after adaptation a range of 
0.4 meter-candle. For the tests before adaptation 13.3 per 
cent. fall in the first or best group; 26.7 per cent. in the 
second group; 20 per cent. in the third group; 20 per cent. 
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in the fourth group; 13.3 per cent. in the fifth group; an 
6.7 per cent. in the sixth group. For the tests after adapta- 
tion 6.7 per cent. fall in the first group; 20 per cent. in the 
second group; 40 per cent. in the third group; 13.3 per cent. 
in the fourth group; none in the fifth group; and 20 per cent. 


— 


1 the sixth group. A graphic representation of this grouping 
is shown in Fig. 1. 
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INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS IN THE AMOUNT AND Rare o} 
ADAPTATION IN TerRMS or Errectr on AcuIry 


The preceding experiments furnish data with regard to the 
minimum amounts of light required just to discriminate the 
different test-objects at the beginning and end of the 45- 
minute adaptation period. In case of the 15 observers tested 
with the broken circle in the final series of experiments at the 
beginning of dark adaptation and at the end of 15, 30 and 
45 minutes, the minimum difference in this amount of light 
was 0.18 meter-candle or 22 per cent. of the amount required 
at the end of the adaptation period; the maximum difference 
Was 3-44 meter-candles or 452.6 per cent. of the amount 
required at the end of the adaptation period. ‘These results 
are shown in Table I. 

In addition to these experiments a special adaptation 
series was run in which the minimum illumination required 


just to discriminate the test-object was determined at the 
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beginning of the adaptation period and at the end of 5, 10, 
15, 25,35 and 45 minutes. In order to standardize the initial 
sensitivity of the eyes of the observer, a preadaptation period 
of 20 minutes was given to 80 foot-candles of light (vertical 
component), the skylight illumination of an optic’s room ona 
medium bright day. A few of the results obtained are repre- 
sented in ‘Table II. and Fig. 2. These results, it will be 
remembered, represent adaptation only as it affects acuity, 
Which is the effect of greatest importance to the special work 
for which the apparatus was devised and the effect with which 
we are the most concerned for the greater part of our working 
lives. A comparison of these results with those of similar 


TABLE II 


SHOWING THE AmouNT oF Licgur ReEQuirep just TO DiscRIMINATE THE TEST-OBjECT 
AT THE BeGINNING OF DARK ADAPTATION AND AT THE END Ot 
5, 10, 15, 25, 35, AND 45 Munures (6 OnserveRs) 
In these experiments the initial sensitivity was standardized by 20 minutes pre- 
adaptation to 8o foot-candles of light (vertical component), the illumination of a sky- 


light optics room on a medium bright day. 


Difference in I!lumi 


llumination in Meter-candles Required Just to Discriminate nation Required at 
; the Test-object Beginning and at 
Obser Pho End of 45 Minutes 
ver ee a8 
cult . . . 
roe Begin. At End At End At End At End At End At End betes 
niny o! 5 of 10 of 15 of 25 of 35 Of 45 candles Pe Cent, 
Min. Min Min. Min. Min. Min. 
| 6/4 | 0.55 0.505 0.42 | 0.35 0.32 0.35 0.35 0.20 c7.t 
1] 6/4 | 0.705 | 0.42 0.42 | 0.32 | 0.32 | 0.32 0.38 0.325 85.5 
Ill... 6/4 | 106 0.76 060 0.46 0.35 0.46 0.46 0.60 130.4 
IV.. 6/4 | 1.12 |0.82 0.52 | 0.32 | 0.32 | 0.38 0.38 0.74 194.7 
V... 6/4 | 1.62 (1.12 0.94 | 0.55 0.660 0.60 0.55 1.07 194.5 
VI 6/4 | 2.20 | 1.12 1.14 | 1.18 | 1.36 | 1.24 1.24 | 0.96 77-4 


series in which the object is to measure the increase in light 
sensitivity as a result of dark adaptation shows that just as 
acuity increases slowly with increase of illumination (except 
at very low illuminations) so also does it increase slowly with 
increase of sensitivity to light. That is, the eye does not 
gain in acuity by adaptation nearly so fast as it gains in light 
sensitivity. 

In Fig. 2 the actual amounts of illumination required just 
to discriminate the test-object are plotted against time of 
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adaptation. It thus affords a comparison of the position of 
the minima of the different observers in the illumination scal 


and comprehends data from which the following points can 
be determined: a their relative ranking with regard to 
Meter 
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Fic. 2. Curves showing the decrease in the amount of 
criminate the test-object as the result of dark adaptatior In order to standardize the 
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scotopic acuity before and after adaptation, rated on the il! 
mination scale; (b) their light sensitivity before and afte 
adaptation insofar as it affects the minimum amounts of light 
required to discriminate the test object; and (c) their relative 


amounts of change in sensitivity, measured in terms of effect 
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on acuity, read on the illumination scale, due to adaptation. 
All of these features are important for vocational and clinic 
classification. In order to make these results more directly 
comparable with reference to the last of these points, namely 


» 
Percentage 
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Fic. 3. Curves sho ‘ng the increase in sensitivity as the result of dark adapta- 
tion, the reciprocal of the —.ount of light required just to discriminate the test-object 
being taken as the measure of sensitivity. Percentage increase in sensitivity is plotted 
against time of adaptation. ‘The initial sensitivity of the eve was standardized in each 


case by 20 minutes of preadaptation to 8o foot-candles of light, vertical component. 


relative amounts of change in sensitivity due to adaptation, 
the ratios or percentages of increase in sensitivity are plotted 
in Fig. 3, the reciprocals of the minimum amounts of light 
required just to discriminate the test-object being taken as 
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the measure of sensitivity. That is, the ratio or percentage 
change in the value of these reciprocals is plotted against 
time of adaptation, the curves beginning at a common point 
or unit ratio. The relative ratings with regard to the second 


point could of course be represented by plotting the reciprocals 
themselves. Space will not be taken here for this repre- 
sentation. 

It will be noted that the greater part of these observers 
reach their maximum acuity at the end of 15 minutes of 
adaptation and that some even show a lower acuity if the 
series is continued beyond this time. ‘The loss in the latter 
case is doubtless due to fatigue of the muscles of adjustment. 
That is, in case of the observers more susceptible to muscle 
fatigue, the loss of acuity due to fatigue more than compen- 
sated for the small gain in light sensitivity after the first 15-25 
minutes. In this connection it may be noted that the muscle 
strain imposed by taking the acuity at the minimum illum- 
ination is much greater than at the illuminations ordinarily 
used. [Even with a 5-10 minute rest period between deter- 
minations and a 2-second interval between the individual 
observations making up one determination, a very noticeable 
fatigue was present at the end of the 45-minute series 

In testing fitness for the lookout and signal service work 
of the Navy, night flying, and for other work and vocations 
that require the keen discrimination of objects when small 
amounts of light enter the eye, it was deemed better to make 
the tests in terms of acuity rather than of the light sense. 
Retinal sensitivity is only one of the factors in the eye’s power 
to see its objects at low illuminations. For example, we 
frequently find observers with an excellent light sense whose 
scotopic acuity or power to discrimin e objects at low 
illuminations is poor. Indeed, as shown in this and former 


; 


‘ 


papers, slight differences in resolving power correspond to 
relatively large differences cither in illumination (except for 
very low illuminations) or retinal sensitivity in their effect on 
the eye’s power to see clearly at low illuminations. Any test 
therefore for fitness for tasks or work requiring the power to 
see clearly at low illuminations is far from com 


plete which 
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leaves out of account resolving power and the varying effect 
of changes in illumination or in light sensitivity on acuity. 
The acuity test, on the other hand, includes all of the factors 
involved in seeing and in the exact proportions in which they 
are contributory to seeing. Moreover, it is much _ better 
directly to determine the candidate’s power to see clearly at 
low illuminations than to try to infer this from a light sense 
test and data on acuity taken at higher illuminations. This 
was, we may say, also the point of view of the Naval authori- 
ties under the auspices of whom we undertook to devise an 


apparatus suitable for testing acuity at low illuminations. 

















THE BLOCK-DESIGN TESTS 


BY S. C. KOHS! 


A brief presentation of the Block-design Tests will be 
attempted in this article. ‘These tests fall in the category of 
‘performance tests’ and have been standardized to measur 
intelligence. They have been purposely devised to climinate 
the factor of language. In this attempt the writer believe 
he has been especially successful since the instructions them 
selves may be givenentirely through pantomime and imitation. 

There has indeed been, and there still is, a great need fos 
tests such as are here presented. In the longer monograph 
which the writer is preparing for publication, there will be 
more detailed treatment of many topics, such as the definition 
of intelligence; an analytic criticism of current methods of 
standardization; suggested newer statistical procedure; th 
relation between language ability, performance and intelli 
gence; and other pertinent material. 

The content of the present article has been divided into 
six sections: 

(4) The Test Material: 
1. The Blocks. 
2. The Designs. 
(B) The Directions for Applying the Tests: 
1. For Subjects Who Can Understand Spoken Lan- 


I 
guage. 
2. For Subjects Who Do Not Know the Names of the 
Colors. 
3. For Subjects Who Cannot Understand Spoken 


Language. 
(CC) The Score Card and Methods of Scoring. 
(D) The Norms. 


,_-- 
,;4 
/ 
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(f) The Reliability of the Tests. 
I’) Serviceability. 

In the promised monograph more complete details will be 
presented which would be out of place in this brief article. 























The Block-Design Test. 


(4) Tue Test MATERIAL 
1. Lhe Blocks 
The Blocks which are used are manufactured by the 

I’mbossing Co., and may be secured at any of the large depart- 
ment stores and at various distributing centers of Milton 
Bradley’s. There are sixteen cubes of one inch dimension 
and all are painted as follows: 

One side red 

One side blue 

One side white 

One side yellow 
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One side blue and yellow (divided on the diagonal) 
One side red and white (divided diagonally) 

The character of the colors is indicated on the page of de- 
signs (pp. 360-1) in thisarticle. Aslight difficulty experienced 
by possibly one or two subjects out of every 100 was a just 
perceptible but nevertheless disconcerting difference in shade 
between the blue and yellow on the full faces and the same 
colors on the diagonal sides. This can be remedied in the 
later standardization of the test material. One set of the 
blocks will last through the examination of from four to five 
hundred children without showing much wear and tear. 
After that the cubes can be repainted without difficulty. 

It is interesting to watch the response of children and even 
adults when they are given colored cubes to handle. ‘There 
is no doubt that an appeal exists which touches the roots of 
some very fundamental original tendencies. Of all the sub- 
jects tested, not one has manifested any absence of a desire 
to combine these cubes in some fashion. ‘The experimenter 
needs only to direct this natural interest toward a specific 
end and then apply a scientific measuring technique to evalu- 
ate the results. 


2. The Designs 


In Chart I. the seventeen designs utilized in this test are 
represented. The Arabic numerals designate the final num- 
bering of each design. The original number was 35 but fifteen 
were eliminated in a few of the early preliminary testings. 
The designs are graded in difficulty which increase by modi- 
fying the designs at various stages in the following manner: 

1. By the use of the full colors; 
By the use of few diagonaled sides; 
By the use of all diagonaled sides; 


Ww 


sy turning the design on one of its corners; 

By eliminating the outside boundary line; 

increasing the number of blocks to be used; 

By increasing dissymmetry in design; 

By decreasing the number of different colors used in 
each design. 
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Design 7 
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Design 10 
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Cuartl. Block Designs. 
Designs: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9—4 bl 
Designs: 10, 11—9 blocks. 


’ 
LAS. 


Designs: 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17—16 blocks. 
Colors (Windsor & Newton, Ltd.): red = carmine lake 


A abbaal 


yellow = pale cadmium. 


To perform the test, utilizing twenty designs, one averaged 
about an hour or an hour and a half. In the final revision 
three designs have been eliminated, leaving seventeen, thus 
decreasing somewhat the time necessary to apply the tests 
with no significant decrease of reliability. The criteria for 
rejection were based on correlations with those arrays of 
evidence presuming to yield an index of intelligence, such as is 
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obtained through the use of the Binet Scale, as also upon the 
basis of the diagnostic value of each design determined by 
the progress of its curve with increasing chronological age. 
The results at present indicate that the block designs are as 
good as any single test in the Binet scale (though betterin the 
sense of diagnostic value), as good as the Trabue Language 
Completion Tests, or any other similar single type test, 
whether involving the use of language or whether mere 
performance. 

The designs, appropriately colored, are printed on medium- 
thick, white, semi-gloss cardboard. The dimensions of the 
card are 3 by 4 inches. The printed designs, placed in the 
center of the card, are one fourth the size of the actual designs 
when the cubes are used. In other words, the face of a cube 
represented on the designs is only one half of an inch on each 
of its sides. Thus design no. 1 is one inch square, design 
no. 10 is one and a half inches square, and design no. 14 is 
two inches square. 

The writer has found it of assistance to place in the lower 
right-hand corner the time limit for each design. ‘These 
values follow: 


TABLE I 


Time Limits ror Eacu DeEsicn 


Design (Number) Time Limit (Minutes) Design (Number) | Time Limit (Minutes) 
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The time limit as set for each design is about one minute 
longer than the time within which a correct response may 
reasonably be expected. 

It may be of interest to remark that if the full limit is 
allowed on each test the working-time totals only 45 minutes 
for all of the seventeen designs. With practice an examina- 
tion should average about thirty to forty minutes. In some 
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cases it may take only fifteen or twenty minutes, in others 
perhaps an hour. 


(B) Tue Directions For ApplLyiInG THE TESTS 
Preliminaries 
Seat the subject comfortably at a table, noting that his 
visual angle when working with the tests is not less than 45 
degrees. Be sure that no designs are visible in your prelimi- 
nary instructions, nor more than a single design at any one 
time. The blocks which are not being utilized should be 
kept in a box, apart, so that they are either invisible to the 
subject, or if visible, the blocks should be arranged so that 
the top sides are all of the same color. 


Method: Parti. For Subjects Who Can Understand 
Spoken Language 

(Section 4) Take a block. (Instructions to subject are 
placed in quotation marks. For Design 1 four blocks will 
have been removed from the box.) ‘‘ Here are some blocks, 
give me the name of the color on this side.’” Sides with the 
full color are presented first. Place your finger on the side 
designated. After the subject has responded, turn to another 
side. ‘“‘And what is the color on this side?’’—‘*‘Now the 
color here?’’—‘‘ And what is the color here?”—If the subject 
has succeeded in naming the colors correctly, proceed with 
the experiment. (If he has failed, further instructions are 
given below, in Part 2.) Then the experimenter explains: 
‘“Now on this side we have blue and yellow, (point), and on 
this side red and white (point). And all the blocks are 
painted in the same way.” 

(Section B) “‘What you are to do is this: Take these 
blocks,” (Shuffle them so that when finally placed before the 
subject, no more than one fourth of the blocks have topside 
colors which are present in the design, the separate blocks 
being placed apart, flat on table, and not piled one on top of 
another) “pick out the right colors, put them together, and 
make them look, on top, just like this.”” (Point to design 1.) 
Give no further hints nor suggestions if the directions have 
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been understood. Caution: Be sure that all the blocks are 
thoroughly shuffled before the design is presented. The 
purpose is to eliminate the possibility of studying the — 
before being ready to begin work with the cubes. 

(Section C) If the subject has not understood what is 
meant, the experimenter may perform trial design (4)! 
slowly, using pantomime freely, the subject watching closely, 
after which the subject is requested to repeat the operation. 
This may be repeated any number of times until the subject 
understands. When he does, proceed with the designs in 
order, beginning at (Section B), and continuing with (Sec- 
tion D). | 

(Section D) After the first design has been completed or 
failed, the blocks are again shuffled, observing the cautions in 
(Section B), and the subject is told again to “‘Take these 
blocks, pick out the right colors, put them together, and 
make them look on top just like this.” (Point to design 
number 2.) The instructions remain the same for all the 
designs. The subject is not told at any time the number of 
the blocks he is to use. 

Record.—Both time and moves are recorded. A move is 
counted when a block is given its initial position on the table. 
Each separate and distinct change in the position of a block 
is counted a move. Sometimes a child will make three or 
four changes in the position of a cube, the topside remaining 
the same color (especially true of diagonal sides, e.g., red- 
white). But each change in position is counted a separate 
move. If success is not attained within the time limit, no 
credit is assigned. The time limits are indicated on the 
design cards. 

The whole test is not regarded as complete unless there 
are, ordinarily, at least five consecutive failures on designs 
after the last success, and where doubt exists as to inability 
in the later designs, give as many designs beyond the last 
success as is deemed wise. 


1 Trial Design (4) is represented on the pages with the other designs and is used 
only when under the provisions of Section C further preliminary explanation is neces- 
sary. Trial Design 4 is a four-block design, two full red sides above, two full yellow 
sides below. 
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Part 2. For Subjects Who Do Not Know the 

Names of the Colors 

Take all the blocks out of the box and place on the table 
so that the single-colored faces are all on the top side of the 
cubes. Have an equal number of reds, yellows, blues and 
whites. Point to a red-topped block and ask the child to 
point to all the blocks that have the same color on top. Do 
the same for the other three colors. If the child can dis- 


tinguish the colors, proceed with the test at (Section B). 


Part 3. For Subjects Who Cannot Understand 
Spoken Language 
By means of gestures and pantomime go through the pro- 
cedure in Part 2. If the subject can distinguish the colors, 
proceed with (Section C), and through the various designs. 
The method of recording remains the same. 


(C) THE Score CARD AND THE METHOD OF SCORING 
In the following table are presented the score values of 
each of the seventeen designs and the number of score points 
to be deducted if a design is successfully completed with 
excess time and with excess moves: 


TABLE II 


Score Carp 


Points to be Subtracted 


| Score Value | 











No | Time | Moves 
1 Point 2 Points | 1 Point 

I 3 21’ and over —— 6 at e 

2 5 31°’ and over ——- 7 

3 6 21”’ to 35" 36" and over | 8 

4 6 sc" to I a af ” ‘tt? “cs ae 10 

5 | 7 "wrt ss’ re * os na «6 we 
6 6" to 1’ oO” -_ * n 33 “ ™ 

7 3 ~ ‘ , ” , 7 as ae 

7 | 7 41” to 1’ 10 iu | 11 

. 4 8 41” to 55” 56” 10 

9 | 9 56” to 1’ 10 ——_— - ~~ | 15 - 
10 9 1’ 56” to 2’ 10” 2” 13"" ” — == 
II 8 1’ 46" to 2’ 30" 2’ 31” é i 19 <a 

12 9 2’ 26” to 2’ 40” — - * —=— * 
13 , 9 2' 21” to 2’ 33 2’ 34 31 a 

14 | 9 2’ 26" to 2’ 40” 2’ 41” sé ts & 32 ri Ty 

/ 7 , ‘” , ‘? “es rr) ‘ 

15 | 9 .. . va 3, -. ,, _ ae | . 
16 | 10 2.41 to3Z § 3 6 31 
17 10 2’ 41” to 2’ ee” 2’ s6 a“ sé 30 ‘4 “ 








Maximum score—131 points. 
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To clarify the table, one or two illustrations will be 
utilized. For example, design number two has a score value 
of 5. This full amount is attained if a reagent completes the 
design successfully in less than 31 seconds and with less than 
7 moves. If 31 or more seconds are utilized, one point is 
deducted from the score, and if 7 or more moves are made an 
additional point is deducted. Take again design number 
thirteen which has a score value of 9. This full amount is 
attained if the subject completes the design successfully in 
less than 2 minutes and 21 seconds, and with less than 31 
moves. If completed between 2 minutes 21 seconds and 2 
minutes 33 seconds, one point is deducted, if 2 minutes 
34 seconds or more are spent on the problem, two points are 
deducted. And if 31 or more moves are made an additional 
point is deducted from the score value of the design. 

The scoring of a performance is a very simple matter. 
This will be self-evident from the following examples: 

Example one: Design number 7 successfully completed in 1 
minute and 23 seconds and at the end of 9 moves. Score 7, 
for successful completion, less 2 points for excess time. Final 
score 5. Example two: Design number 10 successfully com- 
pleted in 1 minute 48 seconds, and after 19 moves. Score 9, 
for successful completion. No deductions for excess time or 
excess moves. Final score, 9. Example three: Design 
number 16, successfully completed in 3 minutes 27 seconds, 
and after 48 moves. Score 10, for successful completion. 
Deduct 2 points for excess time, and one point for excess 
moves. Final score 7. 

It may be worth remarking that successful performance, 
speed and what may be termed accuracy are all combined in 
the final score. Successful performance receives greatest 
weight, speed next and accuracy next. The weight ratio as 
explained elsewhere in the monograph is roughly 4:2: 1. 
This ratio has been empirically determined and was not 
derived by arm-chair philosophizing. The prevalent opinion, 
which was at one time shared by the writer, that speed and 
accuracy cannot be combined in one score, does not hold with 
the Block Design Tests. The writer felt that success, speed 
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and accuracy each had its own diagnostic importance and in 
order to make the tests most effective all should and must be 
taken into account in the final score summation. But more 
of this in the longer monograph. 


(D) THe Norms 
The procedure involved in obtaining norms for the differ- 
ent designs was quite a complicated one, requiring a great 
deal of careful statistical work. In this effort the writer 
utilized the currently accepted standardization methods, with 
but slight modification. An explanation of the general pro- 
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Grapu I. Mental Age Equivalents of Score Point 


cedure utilized together with a description of various methods 
of checking the results has been left for the later monograph. 
Suffice it to say that the score points mentioned in Table II. 
are to be interpreted in the same light as those of Buckingham 
in his standardization of his spelling tests, of Trabue in his 
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standardization of his language-completion tests, and of 
Woody in his standardization of his arithmetic tests. In this 
section the final results, merely, will be presented. 

Graph I. is the curve indicating the scores to be expected 
at the various ages from 3 years to Ig years. This curve 
has been smoothed but slightly within the range of ages below 
ten, though rather considerably from fifteen to nineteen. 
This was necessarily the result of a deficiency in the number 
of cases at the higher ages. The median score at each age is 
represented by a circlet with a dot enclosed. 





TABLE III 


MENTAL AGE EQUIVALENTS OF SCORE VALUES 


! 


Mental | 











—_ | Mental Age Score Points. Age Score Poiats| —_—" Score Points — 
Oo §-3 or below; 33. | IOo- 9 | 66. | Bos | @. | I5- 9 
I S- 7 | 34. | 10-10 | 67. 13-6 | 100. | 45-10 
2 6-0 | 35. | 1o-1r | 68. 13-6 | 101. IS-11 
3 6-3 | 36 | 1-0 | 69 | 13-7 | 102. | 16-0 
4 6- 6 37. | Ii- J | 70. | 13-8 | 103. | 16-1 
5 6-9 | 38. | wi-2 | 70. 13-9 | 104. | 16-2 
6 7-0 | 39 | 81-3 | 72. 13-9 | 105. | 16- 3 
7. 7-3 | 40. | 11-4 | 73. 13-10 | 106. | 16-4 
~ 7-6 41 1i- 5-_ | 74 | 3-11 | 107. | I6- 5 
9. 7-8 | 42. 1-6 | 75 14-0 | 108. | 16-7 
10 7-10 «43 11- 7 | 76. | I4- 1 | 109. 16- 8 
II 8-0 | 44.. | WI-8 | 77.. | I4- 1 110. | 16-9 
12 8-2 | 45. 11- 9_ | 78. | 14-2 «| TIL. | 16-10 
13 8-4 | 46 I1I-10 || 79. | 14-3 | 112. | I6-1I 
14 8-5 | 47. II-1r | 80. | 14-4 | 113. | 17- I 
IS 8-7 | 48 | 12-0 | 81. | 14- 5 I14.....] 17-2 
16 8-g | 49. | 42-1 | 82. 14-6 | IIS. | 17-4 
17 8-10 =| 50. 2-3 | 83.. 14-7 | 116.....] 17-5 
18 g-O | SI 12- 3 | 84. | 14-7 | 117. 17- 6 
19 | 9-1 | 52. | 12-4 | 8s5.. | 14-8 | 118.....) 17-8 
20 9-3 | 53. ' 32-5 | 86. | 14-9 | I19. 17-9 
21....| 9-4 | 54. | 12-6 | 87. | 14-10 | 120. 17-10 
22 9-6 | 55. | 12-7 88. | I4-tr | 121.. 18- 0 
23 g- 8 | 56. | 12-8 89... | I5-O | 122. 18- 2 
2 9-9 | 57. | 12-9 | 90......] 15-0 | 123.....] 18-3 
25 Q-II | 58. | 2-10 | QI. | I§- © | 424. | 8-5 
26 10-1 | $9. | 12-10 | 92. | Is- 2 | 125.. | 18- 7 
27 | 10-2 | 60. 12-11 | 93 is- 3 | 126.....| 189 
28 10- 3S ||:«61 13-0 | 94 Is- 4 | 127.. | 18-11 
2 10-4 «| 62. 13-1 | 9s. Is- 5 | 128. | 19-1 
30 | Io 5 | 63. 13- 2 | 96. | 15-6 | 129. | 19- 3 
S....| Bey |G. 13- 3 | 97. | 15-7 | 130. | 19-7 
2....1 18 | 65. 13- 4 | 98 | 13-8 | 131.....{ 19-11 

















In Table III. are presented the mental age equivalents of 
each score from 1 (mental age 5 years 7 mos.) to 131 (mental 
age 19 years II mos.) 
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(E) RELIABILITY OF THE TESTS 
To measure the reliability of any newly devised test of 
intelligence is not a simple matter. It devolves upon the 
standardizer to present evidence that the new intelligence 
scale measures this inadequately defined entity ‘intelligence’ 
with approximately the same degree of accuracy as those 
standards or measuring ‘rods’ now commonly accepted and 
in current use. 
In this brief article the writer will limit himself to five 
criteria: 
(1) The mental processes employed; 
(2) Increase in score from year to year; 
(3) Correspondence of median mental ages; 
(4) Correlations between mental ages, intelligence quo- 
tients and teachers’ estimates of intelligence; 
(5) Conformance of intelligence-quotient distribution with 
normal probability. 


(1) Mental Processes Employed 

In devising and standardizing this test the writer did not 
approach the problem with any bias of ‘faculty psychology.’ 
The idea still seems prevalent, though not as much now as 
in the immediate past, that in order to possess an adequate 
measuring instrument for intelligence, the device must con- 
tain separate tests for each mental ‘function’: sensation, 
perception, association, imagination, memory, judgment, 
reasoning, etc. On the other hand it has been amply demon- 
strated that the only intelligence scales worth the name draw 
service freely from all ‘functions.” Binet has pointed out 
that all ‘intelligent’ operations involve the functioning of 
three primary activities: first, attention to the problem pre- 
sented; second, a conscious attempt on the part of the subject 
to consummate an adequate adaptation to the situation; and 
third, the exercise of auto-criticism in order to determine 
how efficiently the specific ‘adaptation’ has solved the prob- 
lem. A cursory examination of the demands made upon the 
mental operations of the person tested with the block-designs 
will clearly reveal that attention, adaptation and auto-criticism 
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are all involved in the successful accomplishment of each 
task. That point in the graded series of designs at which a 
child will begin failing to achieve further success, will be a 
rough measure of the development of his ability to attend, 
to adapt and to critically survey his general plan of per- 
formance and his ultimate accomplishment. In his discussion 
of the ‘patience test’ in the 1908 scale, and these words might 
as well apply to the block-design tests, Binet states:! ‘‘It is 
a game, but at the same time a work of the intelligence. 
When one analyzes the operation it is found to be composed 
of the following elements: (1) Consciousness of the end to be 
attained, that is to say, a figure to be produced; this end must 
be understood, and kept in mind; (2) the trying of various 
combinations under the influence of this directing idea, which 
often unconsciously determines the kind of attempt which 
should be made; (3) judging the combination formed, com- 
paring it with the model, and deciding if it resembles the 
other” (p. 198). If ‘intelligence’ involves the following 
mental operations; analyzing, combining, comparing, delib- 
erating, completing, discriminating, judging, criticising and 
deciding, then the block-design tests may, with justice, be 
said to call upon the functioning of intelligence and to that 
extent they are a measure of that mental capacity. 


(2) Increase in Score from Year to Year 


As regards the second criterion, reference to Graph I. and 
to the various tables presented in this article will clearly 
demonstrate that this requisite is satisfied. The following, 
however, should be mentioned: At each life age a greater 
scatter or range in ability is noticeable than is the case with 
the Binet tests. Whether this phenomenon argues for reli- 
ability or not is left for discussion in the later monograph. 


(3) Correspondence of Median Mental Ages 


At each life age do the median mental ages obtained by 
the block-design tests correspond with the median mental 
ages obtained by the Binet tests? This question is an im- 
portant one, and the extent of correspondence or deviation 


1 The Development of Intelligence in Children, Publication No. 11, Vineland, 1916. 
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should measure very largely the reliability of the newly 
devised tests. 
In the following table this comparison is presented: 


TaBLe IV 


CORRESPONDENCE OF Mepian Menrtrat Aces 





Life N ( Median | Median Block Diff pn Average of 

Age 7 “ee S Binet Age | Design Age \ — — lwo Medians 

Yrs. Cases Yrs.-Mos. | Yrs.-Mos ledians (Mos, Yrs -Mos 
6 16 6- 1 S- 3 10 s- 8 
7 - 7- 5 | G- 5 9 9 
8 28 8- O S 2 2 S- 1 
9 2 Q @) S-II *\ 114 
10 33 g- 8 10- 3 7 Q-it} 
I! 30 | 10- 6 lI- 6 12 11- O 
12 29 1I-10 12- §s 12- 14 
13 32 Ii- 5 12- 6 13 11-11} 
14 28 13- 9 ig~ ¢ } 13- 7$ 
1S 19 is 9 14- 0 9 13- 7} 
16 16 15- 6 13-10 20 14-5 


Average—RS.¢ 


Four important items are worthy of note: In the first 
place, the average deviation of the median Binet ages from 
the life ages at each year is 6 months; second, the average 
deviation of the median block-design ages from the life 


| ayes 
at each year is 8.8 months; third, the average deviation 


between the two intelligence-test medians is 8} month 


ana 
finally, the arithmetic mean of the two medians for each life 
age results in a more accurate approximation of what may 
be the ‘true’ mental age than either median taken alone. ‘The 
significance of the last fact will have to be left for more com- 
plete discussion in the later monograph. At this point, it 


may be sufficient to remark that the approximation between 


i +. } 
when we consider that the block-design tests are quite free of 


the ‘language factor.’ 


the Binet and block-design medians is rather close, especially 


(4) Correlations between Mental Ages, Intelligence Quotient 
and Teachers’ Estimates of Intelligence 

In order to understand and to justly evaluate the relations 

about to be presented, the Binet results will be mentioned to 


serve as a standard of comparison. 
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1. The correlation! between Binet age and life age is + .80 
(P.Ie. + .o1) (291 public school cases). 

2. The correlation between block-design age and life age 
is + .66 (P.E. + .02) (291 public school cases). 

3. The correlation between Binet age and block-design 
age is + .82 (P.E. + .01) (366 cases). The table is herewith 
presented: 

TABLE V. 
3rnET AGE AND Brock Desicn AGE 
Binet Age 


3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 11 12 13 14 1§ 16 17 18 19 Total 


— — ie oe Oe 





——< 


Below 
5 371414 3 °«1 I 43 
6 10 10 10 2 3 3 1! #F 40 
7 790 7 2 2 I 29 
¥ 4 3 410 4 2 2 1 30 
% 9 34678 @ 2 38 
“™ 10 = £ S 2.38 3 2 33 
eS it 6 2 49 4 I I 2 
‘e 12 > estes ¢: 4°82 4 28 
QO 3 > s * &£ 8 8 I 22 
“4 14 * $s 7 4 2 20 
56 15 ous. 328-5 18 
16 : 32 se & 3 @ ts 3 12 
17 I ‘2-8 @ @ 14 
18 I 2 3 
19 I 2 I 4 
20 : #& 2 5 


Total3 7 14 31 29 5I 37 44 44 31 20 17 II It 7 4 =§ += 366 
(Note: Age 10 means 10-7 to 11-6 etc.) 


4. The correlation between Binet age and block-design 
age is + .81 (P.E. + .o1) (291 public school cases). 

5. The correlation between Binet age and block-design 
age is + .67 (P.E. + .05) (75 feebleminded cases). 

6. The correlation between Binet I. Q. and block-design 
I. Q. is + .80 (P.E. + .01) (366 cases). The table is here- 


with presented: 


1 Pearson’s Coefficient (r) used throughout. 
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TaBLe VI 
Binet I. Q. anno Brocx-pesicn I. Q. 
Binet I. Q. 


20 30 40 50 60 70 80 gO 100 110 120 130 140 Total 


30 1 


3 7 I 1 I 23 

40 I 3 4 6 2 3 I 20 

50 I I 5 7 I I 2 18 

~, 60 2 2 4 8 10 I 2 9 
Y 70 I I 4 6 4 3 2 21 
ye SO I 3 OI! 12 10 5 2 44 
t 909 I I 3 Q 10 20 2 2 45 
"2 100 1 6 20 20 #7 #1 I <6) 
Q 110 2 7 10 = 13 7 2 i 42 
7“ 120 I S 8 Ss 5 I I 29 
2 130 I ; 4 5 2 1S 
ce 140 2 3 3 5 I I 15 
150 I I 2 

160 I I I 3 

170 I I 
Total 1 17 14 #16 17 #26 «51 G8 83 40 2 6 3 366 


(Note: l. Q. of 50 means 46-55, ctc.) 


7. The correlation between Binet I. Q. and block-design 
5 Q.is + -57 (P’.5. + .03) (29I school children). 

8. The correlation between Binet I. Q. and block-design 
I. Q. 1S + .67 (PE. + 05) (75 feebleminded cases). 

9. The correlation between teachers’ estimates of intelli- 
gence and Binet I. Q. is + .47 (P.E. + .03) (291 school 
children). 

It may be worth remarking that although the correlation 
between block-design age and Binet age is + .82, teachers’ 
estimates of intelligence correlate only one half as much with 
the Block-design I. Q.’s as with the Binet I. Q.’s. The reader 
may recall that one of the original objections to the Binet 
scale was that it measured school training. Only to a 
limited extent has this been denied, the explanation having 
been made that the tests measure intelligence through the 
medium of knowledge only partly influenced by school train- 
ing. It has been admitted, true, that practically all children 
are exposed to these educational influences, but the ultimate 
difference in achievement is explainable on the basis of differ- 
ences in endowment. However this may be, the results of 
the block-design test would perhaps tend to show that there 
is more to this charge than we have been inclined to admit. 
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It will, no doubt, be acceded without much question that the 
block-design tests are less affected by school training than the 
Binet. 

At any rate the total correlational evidence seems to 
indicate that the block-design tests possess a high degree of 
reliability. 


(5) Conformity of Intelligence Quotient Distribution with 
Normal Probability 

A very necessary index in weighing the reliability of any 
standardized test is to determine the extent to which an 
actually found distribution conforms to its theoretical distri- 
bution. 

In the following table are presented the I. Q.-range- 
distributions for the Binet and the block-design tests. The 
respective percentage values are compared with what one 
should theoretically expect. 


TaBLeE VII 
INTELLIGENCE QuoTIENT RANGES 


| 26 | 3€ 46 sf | 6¢ | 76 | 86 96 106 116 | 226 | 136 146 | 156! 166 
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The average deviation from theoretical expectation for the 
Binet I. Q. ranges is 3.3 per cent. per I.Q. group. The aver- 
age deviation for the block-design tests is only 1.4 per cent. 
per I. Q. group. 

In conclusion, one may state that the evidence presented 
seems to indicate not only that the tests measure intelligence, 
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but that this is accomplished with a fair degree of accuracy. 
On the other hand, one should bear in mind Stern’s caution:" 


tern 
“Psychological tests must not be overestimated, as if they were 
complete and automatically operative measures of mind. At 
most, they are the psychographic minimum that gives us a 
first orientation concerning individuals about whom nothing 
else is known, and they are of service to complement and to 
render comparable and objectively gradable other obser 


SC 


tions—psychological, pedagogical, medical—not to replace 
these.” 


(fF) SERVICEABILITY 

In his ‘Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale’ (War- 
wick and York, 1917) Terman states (p. 150) that “to be 
widely serviceable a test should demand only the simplest 
material or apparatus, should require at most but a few 
minutes of time, and should lend itself well to uniformity of 
procedure in application and scoring.’”’ The writer has 
attempted to satisfy these demands in standardizing the block- 
design tests. Those who utilize the tests will find after a 
little practice that there can be but little variation in the 
findings of two examiners, and that the only chance for 
difference is in the recording of the number of moves made. 

The special value of the block-design tests lies in the fact 
that valid results may be obtained independently of the 
‘language factor.’ Neither deafness nor lack of language 
understanding should be disqualifications in the proper per- 
formance of the test. The block-designs may therefore be 
utilized in the study of racial differences, in determining the 
mental capacities of the deaf and of those suffering from 
various other language handicaps. 

As regards the borderzone problem, although further in. 
vestigation of this matter by the writer is now under way, it 
seems that this test will aid in a better differentiation of the 
group of cases falling in this category. The writer maintains 
that feeblemindedness is not an arbitrary statistical designa- 
tion, but is rather a clearly demarked physiological entity 

1*The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence,’ Warwick and York, 19 
p. 12. 
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quite distinct from normality, statistical-psychologists not- 
withstanding. Years of experience with this type of defect 
has fixed the notion in the writer’s mind that feebleminded- 
ness is indicative not only of mental mal-functioning, but also 
of physiological mal-functioning, especially of endocrine char- 
acter. The results of further research, however, can be the 
only tests of the truth of one’s statements at this time. 

The writer regrets the omission of much pertinent material 
in this brief presentation, but the later monograph will deal 
with many topics here barely touched upon, if at all. 


ADDENDUM 
Regarding the Average Mental Age of Adults 


Of importance in interpreting the results of this newly 
devised mental test is the recently raised question regarding 
the average mental age of adults. In the promised mono- 
graph a few pages will be devoted to a psychological and 
statistical discussion of this important matter. At this 
point the writer merely wishes to state that the data so far 
presented does not warrant accepting the suggestion that 
‘The previous notion that the average intelligence of adults 
is 16 years should be given up.’? ‘There is a fundamental 
fallacy underlying the suggested 13 to 14 year criterion, a 
complete discussion of which must be left for a later time. 


1E. A. Doll: New Jersey State Prison, Psychologist’s Report (1918-1919), p. 72. 
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1. A GALVANOMETER CONTROL BOARD 


1. The functions of the control board are threefold: to 
provide through a shunt resistance and a galvanometer (1) a 
circuit from. psychogalvanic electrodes, (2) a current to 
another circuit such as for psychomotor reaction times, or 
(3) a known resistance to the current. 

2. The units of the board are, with one exception, con- 
tained in a small mahogany-stained cabinet, 16’ x 1614” 
x 914"", the cover of which is formed by the forward half of 
the top, hinged to the other half, and the front side attached 
to the top by right-angle braces. A primary cell rests in a 
compartment at one rear corner and fixed to the floor are, 
an Ayrton shunt; a known resistance, 5,000 ohms; a single- 
pole, double-throw switch; a single-throw switch; and _ six 
Fahnestock clips grouped in an accessible position. A two- 
pole, double-throw switch has been placed outside the 
cabinet, but in future constructions should be within it. 

3. For identifying the points of contact in the wiring, let 
the clips be numbered from 1 to 6 in order of position and 
the binding posts of the shunt from 7 to 10. A wire from the 
positive pole of the cell leads to clip 6, which is connected 
with the forward post of the double-throw switch, and also 
with one side of the 5,000-ohm resistance. A wire from the 
other side of the resistance is connected to one post of the 
single-throw switch, the other post being connected with 


“~~ 
4 
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clip 3, which in turn is connected with post 7 on the shunt. 
The negative wire from the cell is attached to clip 5, from 
which a wire leads to post 8 on the shunt. This post is also 
connected with the rear post of the double-throw switch, 
the central post being connected with clip 4. The two 
central posts of the two-pole switch outside the cabinet are 
wired to clips 3 and 4, respectively. Wires from the rear 
posts of this switch lead to the psychogalvanic electrodes; 
and those from the forward posts, to the reaction-time circuit. 
The galvanometer wires lead from clips 1 and 2, connected 
with the shunt posts g and Io. 

4. The circuit from the psychogalvanic electrodes, ex- 
cluding the cell, is made by closing both double-throw 
switches rearward, and the reaction-time circuit by closing 
both switches forward. Closing the single-throw switch 
throws the current through the 5,000-ohm resistance, inde- 
pendently of the other two circuits. The shunt and gal- 
vanometer, however, remain in each of the three circuits. 
In psychogalvanic work it is ordinarily desired to use body 
resistance to the cell current. In this case the double-pole 
double-throw switch is rearward, the single pole double- 
throw switch forward. 


II]. A Fatt APPARATUS FOR A GALVANOMETER CHRONOSCOPE 


5. A homely but satisfactorily efficient model of a fall 
apparatus for standardizing galvanometric readings has 
been constructed in the laboratory of readily obtained and 
inexpensive materials. The suggestion was derived from 
‘A New Chronoscope and Fall Apparatus,’ by Paul E. 
Klopsteg (Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1917, 2 
253-268). ‘The approximate dimensions of the model are 5 
(height) x 1’x 8”, and its range, up to 5/10 of one second. 

6. The base is a block of oak, 12’. x 8’. x 2144”, provided 
with three levelling bolts. The upright consists of an iron 
rod 60” in length, threaded at its lower end; and two boards, 
each 58’ x 216"x 7/8", grooved to enclose the iron rod 
snugly when screwed together. The threaded end of the 
rod, protruding from the assembled upright, is driven into a 
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hole through the base and bolted, the upright being further 
secured in the perpendicular by four right-angle braces. 
Thus, rigidity is obtained and warping prevented. The 
upright is graduated by machine-ruled millimeter scales, 
inserted into the front surface and extending from o, 3" from 
the base, to the top. The respective distances of fall fo: 
tenths of a second up to .5”’ are marked as nearly as possible 
to the quantities derived by the formula, s = logt? (g = 980.6 
cm.)! as follows: 

at 122.575 cm. for .5§ 


375 
78.448 “4 
2 


ce se te. 


7. Afreely movable wooden frame, 3” in height, surrounds 
the upright and is clamped at the desired level by a thumb- 
screw through the back, which forces a metal plate against 
the standard. Four Fahnestock clips are secured to the 
rear surface of the frame. An electromagnet is mounted on 
the front surface and is connected by wires to two of the clips. 
Immediately below the core, but not in contact, are two 
rigid metal strips with slightly curved ends for contact with a 
5/8” soft-iron ball, a wire from each strip passing to a clip 
at the rear. The magnet and contact points are so adjusted 
that the lowest portion of the ball is held tangent to a hori- 
zontal line from the lower border of the frame, which accord- 
ingly serves as an indicator on the scale. 

8. A cradle, supporting a horizontal tray 2” square with 
vertical borders, is mounted at the foot of the upright. A 
slight vertical motion, with the tray constantly horizontal, is 
attained by four uniform, mutually parallel links pivoted, 
two on either side, on the wooden block supporting the tray 


1 The acceleration value g (980.6 cm.) is for the latitude of Washington, D. C. 
Variation due to differences in latitude and elevation is shown by the formula ¢ = 
980.6056 — 2.5028 cos 2A — .oo0003zh (Barker, G. F., P , 4th. ed., 1892, 1 
At the laboratory, latitude (A) = 42°21'28”, and elevation above mean low t 
7620.0 cm. g is found to be 980.353282 cm. This introduces an ert 2s4f r 
cent., which is neglected. For the distance and mass involved, error 


tance is also negligible. 
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andcenthe upright. The tray is held at rest at o on the scale 
by means of a U-shaped lever, pivoted on each side of the 
upright, the extremities extending forward under the upper 
links of the cradle, and the bowl of the U in the rear being 
drawn down by a spring to rest upon a vertical adjustment 
screw. 

g. Any downward movement of the cradle trips a hori- 
zontal trigger by means of an adjustable metal plate on the 
front. The trigger is a rigid rod supported by three bearings 
on the end of the wooden base of a telegraph key which is 
secured to the base of the standard. One end of the rod is 
bent at a right angle to form a short arm extending under the 
trip plate, and a slightly longer vertical arm with its extremity 
hooked and beveled is at the otherend. When the key lever, 
without a knob and with the tip beveled to reduce friction, 
is depressed it is automatically held closed by the trigger actu- 
ated by a low tension spring. The trip plate is adjusted to 
rest on the short arm when the cradle is at o. 

10. A knife-blade switch, a relay, and two Fahnestock 
clips (by which the apparatus is brought into the galvanometer 
circuit) are also attached to the base. 

11. The wiring provides for three circuits: (1) the electro- 
magnet; (2) the “‘ball-contact,” through the primary of the 
relay; and (3) part of the galvanometer circuit. In the 
magnet circuit, the positive wire from a storage battery is 
connected to the switch and thence to one magnet clip on the 
magnet carriage, and the negative wire leads from the other 
magnet clip to the battery. One primary post of the relay is 
connected with the positive wire from the battery, the other 
primary post with one “ball-contact” clip, and the remaining 
clip with the negative magnet clip. In the galvanometer 
circuit, one clip on the base is wired to one secondary post 
of the relay, the other post to one side of the telegraph key, 
and the other side of the key to the second clip. The contact 
points of the relay are set to close the galvanometer circuit 
with the armature released. 

12. The procedure of operation consists of the following 
steps: (1) clamping the magnet carriage at the desired level; 
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(2) with the trigger key open (and the reaction key on the 
external galvanometer circuit closed), closing the magnet 
switch; (3) applying the ball to the contact strips (thereby 
completing the primary relay circuit and breaking the 
galvanometer circuit at this point); (4) closing the trigger 
key (making the galvanometer circuit at that point); and (s) 
opening the magnet switch, which allows the ball to drop and 
thus closes the galvanometer circuit by releasing the relay 
armature. Impact of the ball on the tray releases the trigger 
key, so that the current flows through the galvanometer only 
during the time of fall. 

13. The galvanometer deflection is read by the excursion 
of the reflected beam of light on a millimeter scale curved 
with a radius of 2 m., the focal distance of the galvanometer 
mirror. The suitable range of deflection is obtained by 
adjustable resistance in the galvanometer circuit. This 
circuit is made available for experiments by merely opening 
the reaction key and closing the trigger key. 

14. In his original paper (cf. par. 5), Klopsteg recommends 
not the use of a relay, but of a high resistance in the galvan- 
ometer circuit. The present apparatus is equally adaptable 
to such a technique. The relay was used here as better 
adapted to other portions of the set-up and has no practical 
effect on the reliability of the measurements involved. 


Tif. An ArracuMENT For Cuorce REAcTION EXPERIMENTS 

15. It was desired to provide a signal indicating the 
correctness of a response or any falsity, either by the wrong 
key alone or by both reaction keys, in case of either correct 
or incorrect propositions; and further to provide for breaking 
the (galvanometer) chronoscope circuit on any response. 
To meet these requirements, a simply constructed switch- 
board was devised, operated by a single lateral movement of 
the hand. 

16. The board contains a three-pole circular switch, a 
relay, and a 6-volt signal lamp, two contact screws being 
near the left border and three near the right. Wires from 
the storage battery, on one of which an ‘operating key’ is 
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placed, lead to the two left-hand screws; and the three 
right-hand screws are connected respectively with the outer 
post of the right-hand reaction key, the inner posts of both 
keys by a common wire, and the outer post of the left-hand 
key. The subject is instructed to close both keys on the 
verbal signal ‘set’ and to release the right-hand key if the 
proposition exposed is correct or the left-hand key if incorrect, 
in either case holding down the other key. 

17. The fixed element of the switch is composed of six 
narrow contact strips attached radially at 60°—intervals on a 
non-conducting board. They are bent and their edges curved 
upward to permit sliding plates to pass under them to make 
contact with slight tension. The moving member is a non- 
conducting disk, 2’’ in diameter, to the lower side of which 
three independent, sector-shaped plates are firmly attached 
at 120° intervals between centers. ‘The plates project beyond 
the disk and under the ends of the contact strips, each con- 
necting two strips. A handle, attached to the upper side of 
the disk, extends horizontally to the front and its range.is 
limited to 60° by stops. For correct propositions, the disk is 
rotated to the left and for incorrect, to the right. 

18. The board is wired as follows: Numbering the contact 
points in order of position, point I is connected with one 
wire from the battery; point 2 with one primary post of the 
relay (the secondary of which is in the galvanometer circuit 
and is broken while the armature is released); point 3 to the 
second wire from the battery; point 4 with the ‘proper’ wire 
from the right-hand reaction key; point 5 with the second 
primary post of the relay; and point 6 with the ‘proper’ wire 
from the left-hand reaction key. The ‘common’ wire ter- 
minal at the board is connected with one side of the signal 
lamp, the other side of which is wired to point 2 (connected 
with the relay primary post). 

19. The handle is so placed on the disk that in the ‘cor- 
rect’ position, one sliding plate connects points 2 and 3; the 
second plate, points 4 and 5; and the third plate, points 6 
and 1. In position for ‘incorrect’ propositions, the first 
plate connects points I and 2; the second, points 3 and 4; 
and the third, points 5 and 6. 
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20. Tracing the circuits established, it is seen that with 
the reaction keys ‘set,’ closing the ‘operating’ key closes the 
relay and lights the signal lamp; and breaking contact at any 
of the keys opens the relay circuit. With the switch in the 
‘correct’ position, releasing the right-hand key (the right 
response to a correct stimulus) permits the lamp to continue 
lighted—to brighten, in fact, as the relay magnets are cut out. 
A false reaction, whether by releasing the left-hand or both 
keys, extinguishes the lamp by breaking the entire circuit. 
Switching the handle to the right for incorrect propositions 
reverses the action of the subject’s keys so that releasing the 
left-hand key (the right response) causes the lamp to brighten, 
but a false reaction or a reaction with both hands extinguishes 
the light. 


IV. A Fatu SCREEN FOR THE EXPOSURE O! 
CHOICE-REACTION STIMULI 


21. This piece of apparatus! provides for independent, 
successive exposures of 25 stimuli and, by connections with a 
chronoscope and attachments or with a multiple-pen chrono- 
graph, for recording the time and accuracy of each response. 

22. The standard is of wood, its greatest dimensions being 
approximately 8’x 22’"x 18”. The pedestal,? comprising 16” 
of the total height, consists of a top, 12’ x 17" x 3/8”, sup- 
ported by four slightly converging legs of 134’ stock and braced 
by cross pieces. The frontof the uprightis formed by the floor 
of a vertical trough 64” long, 10’ wide, 314" deep, and is 
extended upward by a board 14” long. A horizontal aper- 
ture, 234” x 4%", with beveled edges and provided with a 
cover, 1s cut 52’ from the floor. The sides of the trough are 
grooved along their inner surfaces to guide a sliding frame. 
For 42” of its length, the trough forms the front of a box of 
the same width and 914” deep, containing a shelf 24” from 
the base and 114” thick. The rear of the upper compart- 

1Cf. Wells, F. L. and Sturges, H. A., ‘Pathology of Ch ; e Reactions,’ Amer. 
Journ. Insan., 1918, 75, 82-85. 

2In a later model supplied to the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the upright 


was, for the greater comfort of the subjec t, hung at the rear of a table, affording room 
for the knees. 
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ment is closed by a cover opening upward, and the lower by a 
door opening laterally. On the shelf is pivoted a metal disk, 
61%” in diameter, from the border of which a radial section 
1’ at the circumference and *4” deep is cut. <A binding post 
is secured to the disk and a handle is placed diametrically 
opposite the open section. Thus a hand-operated escape- 
ment for the sliding frame is afforded. 

23. The sliding frame is a rectangular hollow frame of 
wood, 30” x 5-54”’ x 3", with a guide strip on either side 
fitting into the corresponding groove of the trough, and on 
the rear is firmly attached a row of 27 hard wooden blocks, 
34"’ wide, 7%” high, and 54” thick, arranged alternately on 
either side of the middle line (as the black squares in two rows 
of a checker-board). The lower surface of each block is 
covered with felt and the blocks are placed with these sur- 
faces at I-inch intervals. Thus alternate movements of the 
escapement disk permit I-inch drops of the frame, moved by 
gravity. Within the shaft of the frame is a 114” brass tube, 
43'’ long, attached at its base to the pedestal and open at its 
upper end. A plunger, operating in oil, is connected by an 
iron rod to a metal arch across the upper end of the sliding 
frame, whereby the impact of the blocks on the disk is 
diminished. 

24. The stimulus material is printed at I-inch intervals 
on interchangeable strips of heavy paper, one of which is 
slipped down the front of the frame and retained so that one 
stimulus is exposed at the aperture when the frame is at 
rest at any station but the first, when blank paper is exposed. 

25. A continuous, non-insulated copper wire, arising from 
a contact clip at the top of the frame, passing over, outside 
and under each alternate block along shallow grooves, forms 
contact with the escapement disk except at the instant of 
change, the break in the circuit being recorded on the chrono- 
graph. A flexible wire, on which a weight is suspended by 
a pulley, is connected between the clip on the frame and an- 
other on the shelf. From the latter, a wire leads to one post 
of a two-pole, single-throw switch on the floor of the box and 
through the switch, by a 6-conductor Ulesote cable, to the 
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chronograph. Another wire, attached to the binding post 


- 


on the disk, passes to the other side of the switch an 
the cable to the chronograph circuit. 

26. Lateral shelves, 6” x 10!14"’, are braced on the sides 
of the upright 1014” from the pedestal, a telegraph key being 
secured to each and concealed, except the operating knob 
by a hinged cover, the front of which is open and the border of 
the top cut away to render the knob accessible without expos- 
ing the rest of the key or wiring. The inner posts of both 
keys are connected by wires to one clip on the pedestal and 
through the cable to the chronograph circuit. Each outer 
post, by its individual wire to a corresponding clip and through 
the cable, is connected with the chronograph electromagnet 
controlling the pen assigned to the key, so that contact at 
either key effects its characteristic record. 


V. A MULTIPLE-PEN CHRONOGRAPH 


27. This is a motor-driven chronograph! providing seven 
simultaneous, independent records, each obtained by a 
magnetically operated pen striking on moving carbon and 
paper ribbons against a platen roller. By means of the 
adjustable speed motor employed and the gearing of the 
mechanism, any constant rate of motion of the paper between 
6” and 50” per minute may be obtained. The apparatus is 
contained in a cabinet, 27” x 147° x 137’, the cover of which 
comprises 10” of the height and is hinged on the rear wall. 
Inserted into the top is a glass window, 2214” x g34”. 

28. The mechanism is supported by two parallel brass 
plates, 8’ x 6”, separated by distance rods 2” long and _ per- 
forated identically for screws, to provide bearings for the 
several axles, and by two large openings, to afford accessibility. 
A rectangular section is cut from one upper corner of each 
plate to form the seat for a transverse, semicircular frame 
supporting the magnets, recording points, certain of the 
rollers, and by a strip of non-conducting composition along 
the straight border of the upper plate, four binding posts at 
each end. The frames are mutually attached by small right 


1 This apparatus was built to order by F. S. Lincoln, Inc., of Waltham, Mass, 
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angle braces, and the two uprights are similarly attached tc a 
base plate, 714" x 5’’, screwed to the floor of the cabinet. 
The stock is 14” brass plate. 

29. A worm-gear box is mounted on the base at the proper 
level to align the shaft with that of the motor and to enmesh 
the pinion gear with the main gear wheel in the frame. The 
ratio of revolutions of the drive shaft and the pinion gear is 
40:1. The main gear wheel is 17%” in diameter and is fixed to 
the axle of the paper take-up drum by a set screw through a 
collar. It bears 88 spur teeth and the ratio between the 
pinion, 7/16” in diameter and having 20 teeth, and the wheel 
is accordingly 4.4:1. Asecond pinion gear (11/32” in diameter; 
15 teeth) is fixed on the same axle and is in mesh with an 
intermediate wheel, 1 11/16’’ in diameter with 80 teeth and 
pivoted on a bar across the upper opening of the supporting 
plate, the ratio being 5.34:1. On the axle of the carbon ribbon 
take-up drum, above and to the left of the intermediate 
wheel, and in mesh with it, is mounted a wheel 3”’ in diameter 
with 144 teeth, revolving on a collar bound to the axle by 
a set screw and bearing a 12-tooth ratchet. A pawl mounted 
on the wheel, and provided with a spring, engages in the 
ratchet to drive the drum but permits a reverse rotation of 
the drum in rewinding the ribbon. The ratio between the 
intermediate wheel and the latter is 1.75:1 and accordingly 
the rate of rotation of the ribbon drum is approximately 
only 1/9 that of the paper drum (the ratio between the 
motion of the carbon and paper ribbons being further in- 
creased by the difference in circumferences of the drums). 

30. The carbon ribbon, 114” wide and 8 yards long, arises 
from a flanged drum of sufficient capacity, fixed to an axle 
mounted symmetrically with the corresponding take-up 
drum and extending through the back plate to present a 
squared end for rewinding with a clock key. A thin strip of 
brass, attached to one plate, is bent to afford a slight retaining 
friction on the drum. The carbon ribbon passes over a 
roller mounted on the transverse frame, between the recording 
points (below) and the platen (above), and over a second 
roller to the take-up drum. The dimensions of the rollers 
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are the same throughout, 1!5"" wide between flanges and 3 
in diameter, and are brass, except the platen which is of 
composition. 

31. The paper reservoir is a drum 2” in diameter and 
114’’ wide (its flanges having a diameter of 3!5’’), revolving 
about a detachable axle held in position by two horizontal 
slotted arms extending 2!5” from the supporting plates and 
provided with straight springs, each perforated near the 
outer end to receive the axle. A heavy brass plate, pivoted 
at the top of the frame, rests on the roll to serve as a brake. 
scribed but outside and slightly above, between the carbon 
ribbon and the platen, over a roller similarly placed at the 
opposite end of the frame, over a third roller half way down 
the side of the frame, over its take-up drum, between two 
guide plates, and leaves the cabinet through an opening in 
its end. The paper take-up drum, operated by the mair 
geared wheel, is 8 9/32” in circumference and 115” wide, 
being flanged to guide the ribbon. . Fight short, sharp pin 
are driven radially into the surface of the drum at equal dis- 
tances, 14%" from each flange; and an upper and a lower 
carriage, each provided with two soft felt rollers and held 
against the drum by a common spring, press the paper onto 


The paper passes upward over a roller parallel to those de- 


the pins. 
32. The recording device is contained in the transverse 
frame. At the center of the straight side is placed a row of 
seven vertical recording rods, tapered and rounded at their 
upper ends, and each provided with a collar near the lower 
end. Each rod is freely movable through holes in the 
horizontal plates but returns by gravity to rest with its collar 
on the lower plate. Seven electromagnets are mounted 
between the plates in an arc; and on the border of the lower 
plate are pivoted the corresponding, converging armature 
extending under their respective magnets and their narrowed 
ends resting under the corresponding rods on a supporting bar. 
33. Each group of binding posts is connected by a cable 
with binding posts passing through the front wall of the 
cabinet. From the first post on the frame, a common wire 
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leads to five magnets, the wires from which lead to their 
respective posts. The sixth and seventh magnets are in 
separate circuits, their return wires leading to two additional 
posts in the cabinet wall. The 6th magnet records the inci- 
dence of stimuli. The 7th magnet, in circuit with an electric 
clock, records the time intervals. The other five magnets 
are placed on reaction circuits. 

34. The motor was constructed by the Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Company. It is a direct current, adjustable speed, 
shunt-wound motor; type HD; size 14; H.P. 1/10; 110-volt; 
1.3 amperes; with a speed rating of from 300 to 2,400 r.p.m. 
The control is placed for the convenience of the experi- 
menter; preferably the recording apparatus itself should be 
placed in a room other than that of the experiment because 
of the sounds produced by the action of the recording points. 


VI. A Device ror WaTeER ReEcorDING oF Motor TEsTs 


35. The material for the contrivance consists of two 
wide-necked bottles of 150 c.c. and 500 c.c. capacity, with 
tightly fitting rubbed stoppers; glass tubing; rubber tubing; a 
glass funnel; an atomizer bulb; two valves from a second bulb, 
and a spring clamp. 

36. The larger bottle (4) is upright and its stopper is 
perforated by three holes, through one of which the stem of 
the funnel is inserted. Over the end of the stem is slipped the 
end of a short piece of rubber tubing containing a valve 
closing upward. Through the second hole, a glass tube 
extending to the bottom of the bottle is inserted and its outer 
end connected with the second bottle by rubber tubing which 
contains a valve closing downward. A short glass tube is 
placed in the third hole and its free end connected by rubber 
tubing with the bulb. A short pin is pressed into the rubber 
plug of the bulb valve to facilitate releasing the air pressure. 

37. The smaller bottle (B) is held inverted at a convenient 
height by a standard, its stopper having four holes for as 
many glass tubes. The shortest tube (inlet) extends merely 
through the stopper and to it the tubing from bottle (4) is 
connected. The second glass tube (outlet) extends slightly 
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higher into the bottle and at its lower end, another tube of 
small calibre is connected by a short rubber tube provided 
with a clamp. The last-named glass tube is held vertical 
by an arm from the standard. The third hole of the stopper 
contains a glass tube (overflow) of sufficient length to permit 
adjustment and at its lower end, rubber tubing leads to the 
funnel into which it empties. The tube through the fourth 
hole extends the length of the bottle permitting the free 
passage of air. 

38. Bottle (4) is nearly filled with water and compressing 
the bulb, by increasing the air pressure within the bottle, 
forces water into bottle (B), its return being prevented by the 
valve. The volume desired for the experiment is determined 
by the level of the overflow tube above the outlet tube, the 
excess returning to the funnel of bottle (.4), into which it 
passes on the release of outward pressure against the valve. 
The adjustment for volume having been made, the procedure 
of the experiment consists merely of compressing the bulb, 
opening the clamp to expel air from the outlet tube, and 
after reclamping the tube, compressing the bulb until water 
flows into the funnel. After a moment’s pause until the 
excess is wholly drained off, on the release of the clamp the 
predetermined volume of water falls from the outlet. 

39. A simple application of the device is in tests of motor 
steadiness or tremor where it is seen how much of the pre- 
determined volume of water, issuing from the small outlet 
tube, the subject can catch in a vessel with its inlet slightly 
larger than the outlet tube. 








SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE EFFECT OF 
DISCUSSION 
BY HAROLD E. BURTT 


Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION 

The following results were obtained incidentally in con- 
nection with a study! of the inspiration-expiration breathing 
ratio as diagnostic of truth and falsehood. In many of the 
series a ‘jury’ was present primarily to enhance the emotional 
state of the subject but a number of interesting problems 
presented themselves in connection with the judgments made 
by the jury. The principal one was suggested by Munster- 
berg’s brief experiment? in which a group of men discussing an 
objective situation (number of geometrical figures on cards) 
profited much more by the discussion than did a corresponding 
group of women. The writer was a member of the Harvard 
seminar that furnished the male results and was also familiar 
with the type of students in the Radcliffe seminar and has 
felt that the groups were not of the same caliber. ‘The women 
were for the most part an unselected group of college under- 
graduates and the men a selected group of graduate students. 
The present situation afforded an opportunity to check this 
experiment on a much larger number of people with both 
sexes of about the same academic status. A minor problem 
that suggested itself was the general ability to judge a person’s 
veracity by his casually observable behavior (intuition) and 
especially sex differences in this respect. A further problem 
related to the ability to judge the veracity of a person of one’s 
own sex as compared with a person of the opposite sex. 


MetTHOD 
The subject was given two papers face down, marked on 
the backs respectively T and L. If he (or she) wished to 
''To be published shortly. 
2 Munsterberg, H., ‘Psychology and Social Sanity,’ 1914, pp. 181-202. 
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tell a lie on that trial he selected the paper marked L and did 
not touch the other. The paper recounted in considerable 
detail an imaginary crime in which the subject was implicated. 
After four minutes study he was questioned on at least ten 
crucial points and lied consistently to clear himself. If he 
selected the paper marked T he was supposed to be charged 
with the same crime but to be innocent and the paper afforded 
him the details of a complete alibi. He merely recounted 
these in response to the same ten or more questions. The L 
was prepared by the experimenter and the T by an assistant 
so that during an experiment no one but the subject knew 
whether he was following the alibi provided or making it up 
himself. The subject wore a pneumograph and sphygmo- 
manometer. The former recorded the inspiration-expiration 
ratio before and after the replies to questions and the systolic 
blood pressure was taken at various points during the 
examination. 

In all the series involved in the present study a number of 
persons sat in front of the subject. There were usually 
‘jurors’ of both sexes present. The nature of the experiment 
was explained to them and they were then instructed to 
“watch him closely and try to decide whether he is using the 
T or the L paper, 7.e., whether he is using the alibi prepared 
by the assistant or making up his own story.” 

Immediately after the examination a ballot was taken and 
the result announced. Then the jury discussed the matter 
openly for about five minutes. The experimenter did not 
enter into the discussion except when someone was very 
palpably judging by illegitimate criteria. ‘The discussion 
usually centered around the person’s behavior, nervousness 
or calm, position of the eyes, facial expression, rapidity of 
response and sometimes such things as whether the subject 
had had sufficient social experience or was clever enough to 
devise such an alibi. After the discussion a second ballot was 
taken. 

No effort was made to duplicate actual legal conditions. 
The jury was not weighing evidence to any considerable 
extent but rather deciding upon the veracity of the witness. 
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Furthermore the subjects, while not instructed to do so, made 
every effort to deceive the jury and the experimenter. This 
‘set’ was very pronounced in the experienced subjects and 
involved simulating guilt while actually telling the truth and 
vice versa, whereas in real life the witness is practically always 
simulating a truthful attitude. 

Two series of this sort, 7.¢., two “‘crimes,”’ were performed 
during an hour’s sitting. The subject was privately in- 
structed to select one T and one L in whichever order he 
pleased. This was to insure an equal number of series of 
each sort. The jury did not know this, however, but were 
told the subject would do whichever he wished. This enabled 
them to judge each series on its own merits. 

The experiments were performed in the psychology labor- 
atory of Ohio State University in the spring of 1920. There 
were in all 22 series performed, 11 T and 11 L, and the total 
number of jurors was 244. Of these 88 were women and 
156 men. They were present in groups of from 4 to 26. 
Three subjects—2 women and I man—participated in the 
experiment weekly and had had some experience prior to the 
series with the jury. Four other subjects—1 woman and 
3 men—performed two or more series without previous 
experience in the experiment. 


THE Errect oF DIscussion 


There are two ways of evaluating the effect of discussion 
on accuracy of judgment—by comparing the per cent. of the 
total number of judgments that are correct before and after 
discussion or by noting the per cent. of the cases in which the 
judgment is changed in the right or wrong direction as a 
result of the discussion. These results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Per Cent. Correct JUDGMENTS 
; ; Female Judges Male Judges 
a 48 48 
FUBNOT GHMRMOTIOR «ww once icnccccewisees 52 47 


Per Cent. CHANGES IN JUDGMENT 


; ; ; Female Judges Male Judges 
ee I, gov cb betekbdeceneveces 9 5 
IL in 0d Steedeudeennsaows 5 6 


STAG Busse ce bakensasareedeenne sans 14 II 
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The table shows that 48 per cent. of the women’s initial 
judgments are correct and 52 per cent. of their final judg- 
ments. The corresponding figures for the men’s judgments 
are 48 and 47 per cent. This apparently indicates mere 
guesswork in both judgments and an absence of any effect of 
the discussion. The lower part of the table shows however 
that discussion does play a part but works both ways. The 
women change an incorrect judgment before discussion into a 
correct judgment after discussion in 9 per cent. of the cases 
and change a correct judgment to an incorrect in 5 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for the men are 5 and 6 per cent. 
Thus while judgments are altered by the discussion they are 
not on the average improved. The sex differences in this 
respect are negligible. In most cases the jury comprised 
persons of both sexes. In one jury composed of 6 women the 
initial and final judgments are the same, and in another com- 
posed of 26 men there are two changes in opposite directions 
thus neutralizing each other in the totals. 

Munsterberg (using about 15 judges of each sex) found 
both initial and final judgments for the women 45 per cent. 
correct, but for men the initial 51 and the final 78 per cent. 
correct. The present study with 88 female and 156 male 
judges fails to find such a result. The experiments seem suf- 
ficiently similar to warrant a comparison. In both instances 
the persons were discussing an objective situation—the com- 
parative number of geometrical figures on two cards or the 
veracity of a subject as manifested by his directly observable 
behavior. If anything the present experiment afforded a 
wider variety of items for discussion and would presumably 
be more sensitive to the sex variable. It seems doubtful if 
there is any appreciable sex difference in the ability to profit 
by discussion. 


ACCURACY OF JUDGMENTS OF VERACITY 
A consideration of either the initial or final judgments in 
Table I. indicates that, in this particular type of situation, 
estimates of veracity are very unreliable. Further analysis 
however reveals a rather general tendency. ‘This is shown in 


Table II. 
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Taste II 
Per Cent. Correct JupcmMents (Botu Sexes) 
Subject Subject 
Telling Truth Lying 
NN ee ioe Lad wee arn 37 58 
eT Teer Tere er Tee 33 62 


The initial judgments when the subject is actually telling 
the truth are 37 per cent. correct and when he is lying 58 per 
cent. correct. The corresponding figures after discussion are 
33 and 62 percent. There is an obvious tendency to give a 
correct L judgment more frequently and a correct T judgment 
less frequently than the chance expectation of 50 per cent. 
This constant error is increased very slightly by the discussion. © 
A more detailed table shows it to be slightly greater—5 or 6 
per cent.—with men than with women. It appears that the 
situation creates an attitude of suspicion toward the subject 
and he is thus too frequently judged to be lying. 


ABILITY TO JuDGE VERACITY OF ONE’s Own SEx 


Table III. gives the results bearing upon the ability to 
judge veracity of persons of one’s own sex as compared with 
persons of the opposite sex. 


TABLE III 


Per Cent. Correct JUDGMENTS 

















| Women Judging, Women | Men Judging Men Judging 
| Women | Judging Men | Women Men 
: ‘ee | 
Before discussion.......... 45 | 49 52 41 
After discussion........... 52 51 52 38 


The successive columns of the table indicate the per cent. 
of correct judgments made by female jurors with female 
subjects, female jurors with male subjects etc. The only 
marked divergence in the table from the chance 50 per cent. 
correct is in the greater inaccuracy of male jurors in judging 
men. A more detailed table shows that this is due primarily 
to the tendency, mentioned above, to give L judgments too 
frequently. Probably the male subjects in their efforts to 
appear guilty while telling the truth were more successful in 
deceiving others of their own sex. It is improbable that this 
indicates a fundamental sex difference. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In an experiment in which the subject lied or told the 
truth about an imaginary crime, a group of persons judged 
his veracity by his observable reactions during examination. 
After five minutes open discussion a second judgment was 
made. Approximately 250 judgments of this sort were 
available. 

There was a considerable tendency to change one’s deci- 
sion as a result of the discussion but the change was in the 
wrong direction about as often as in the right. There was 
no appreciable sex difference in the ability to profit by dis- 
cussion. 

In the present situation there was a constant tendency to 
consider too frequently that the subject was lying. ‘There 
was no clear difference in the ability to judge the veracity of 
persons of one’s own as compared with those of the opposite 
Sex. 








PRACTICE EFFECTS IN) INTELLIGENCE TESTS! 


BY KNIGHT DUNLAP AND AGNES SNYDER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The possible practice effects in intelligence tests are of 
importance where groups of reactors are to be given relative 
gradings on tests. If some of the reactors have had expe- 
rience in the taking of tests; especially tests of the same general 
sort as that on which the grading is to be done; while others 
have had less experience, or none at all, with tests of the type 
used; it is obvious that the ratings will be unfair, unless no 
considerable practice effects can be demonstrated. The 
matter is of especial importance in connection with tests for 
admission to college or school, since the possibility of ‘coach- 
ing’ for these tests must be definitely known, or else the tests 
are misleading. 

For the purpose of a preliminary investigation into practice 
effects, a college class of 44 men, mostly seniors, was tested four 
times, with intervals of approximately three weeks between 
the tests, using four forms of the Army ‘“ Alpha”’ composite 
test. The Alpha test was selected not because of any assumed 
superiority of that test over others, but because a number of 
nearly equivalent forms of that test were available, whereas 
there were at most only two forms of any other composite 
test available, with the exception of one standardized test 
for which the price asked was nearly a dollar each, rendering 
it prohibitive for experimental work. 

The ‘practice’ in this investigation consisted solely in 
the taking of the tests: no attempt was made to give further 
practice between the tests, although this might have been 
done by using various single tests corresponding in type to 
the parts of the Alpha composite. No attempt has been 
made so far to find what effect practice on tests of one type 


1A paper presented before the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, 
New Orleans, April 23, 1920. 
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exercises on tests of a different type. The purpose has been 
merely to obtain data under conditions which might most 
easily occur; namely, where persons expecting to submit to a 
certain sort of group-test might obtain previous forms of 
that test and study them or work through them for practice. 

The results of the four tests are presented in Diagram 1. 
For this diagram, the members of the class were arranged 
in the order of their grades on the first test, from low (left) 
to high (right). ‘The grades for the second, third and fourth 
tests were then plotted for the same arrangement. The 
reason for the specific arrangement is that thereby one fairly 
simple graph is obtained, making comparison with the graphs 
of the succeeding tests easy. 

It will be noticed that there is a general improvement 
on the second test, and again on the third test, but a general 
falling back on the fourth. While five men on the second 
test fell below their marks on the first test, and one other 
made exactly the same mark on both tests; and five men on 
the third test fell below their marks on the second; every one 
made better marks on the third test than on the first. That 
is: not only was there a striking general improvement from 
the first to the second, and from the second to the third, but 
every man showed improvement on the third test, over the 
first. 

The improvement on the second and third tests, and the 
slip-back on the fourth, is shown in another way in Diagram 
2, where the ordinates represent the number of men making 
improvements, or losses, of magnitudes represented by the 
abscissae. 

The main reason for the deterioration on the fourth test 
was made clear by the reports of the reactors. There was a 
practically unanimous report that the taking of the first, 
second and third tests was interesting; but that the fourth 
was a bore. The fact of lessened interest I inferred also 
from details of the behavior of the class during the test, before 
I obtained any reports. Of course, the fourth test should 
have shown at least as high an average grading as did the 
third if anything had depended on the test beyond the mere 
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personal ambition to make a good showing, which had been 
largely satisfied by the preceding tests. 

It is probable that the four forms used were not exactly 
equivalent for this particular group of men. The most 
likely part in which differences would be found might be 
assumed to be the part on General Information; and the 
details of the average gains and losses on the different parts of 
the test (Diagram 3) indicate that the General Information 
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or loss not greater that the abscissa at the point of erection of the ordinate, but greater 
than the next smaller abscissal value marked. Graph I., for example, indicates that 
two men lost not more than five points on the second test (as compared wit 
one man lost more than five but not over ten; one lost not over fifteen, and one n 
over twenty. 


part of the fourth test was indeed more difficult than the cor- 
responding parts of the other forms. The probability of 
consequential differences in the other parts of the test is less 
definitely determinable; but since the excessive loss on the 
general information part of the fourth form accounts for only 
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a part of the general loss, the apathy or lessened interest of 
the class may be tentatively assumed as the most plausible 
major cause for the general decline on the fourth test. 
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DiacraM 3. This represents the gains and losses, in percentages, on the eight 
parts of the composite test, the percentages being represented by the ordinates, and 
scaled at the left. The eight points marked on the horizontal axis represent the eight 
parts of the test. Graph 4 shows the average percentage of gains of the class on the 
second test as compared with the first: graph B represents the average percentage of 
gains on the third test as compared with the second; and graph C represents the gain 
and losses on the fourth test as compared with the third. 


A detailed study of the gains and losses on the several 
parts of the test has given perplexing results. The close 
similarity of the corresponding parts of the four forms; 
especially the second part (problems in arithmetic), in which 
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the same wordings are used in some of the corresponding items 
of the several forms; and in the fourth part (number series), 
in which some identical number-series occur; may account 
for the significantly higher gain in these parts as compared 
with other parts of the tests. The problems of transfer of 
training are sharply presented here. The important question 
is whether repetition-forms of tests can be constructed in 
such a way as to test the same ‘capacities,’ and offer the 
same degrees of difficulty, without permitting a large amount 
of transfer. Itisobvious thata considerable amount of exper- 
imental work must be done before tests can be used with 
assurance as to the absence of important practice effects. 

Subject to the foregoing considerations, the following 
interesting points may be indicated: 

In the first place, the relative rating on the third test is 
somewhat different from that on the first. If the tests had 
been used to select the best fourth of the group there would 
have been but little difference in the individuals selected, 
since 9 of the 11 who were in the first (high) quartile in the 
first test remain in the first quartile in the third, while the 
two who go back move back but to the next quartile. The 
tendency of movement backward or forward to adjacent 
quartiles is marked in the three lower quartiles. While this 
has no direct bearing on the present problem, it is a matter 
of passing interest to note the comparative uniformity in the 
results of the first and third tests in the first (high) quartile 
and the contrasting fluctuation of results in the fourth (low) 
quartile. Were the test given with a view to eliminating 
the lowest quartile the first and third tests would thus yield 
quite different results. 

In the second place: if the men in the lower half of the 
class (as indicated by the first test) had had practice in the 
test equivalent to that actually obtained by the taking of the 
test twice, and the men who are in the upper half had not 
had practice, a single test on the class would have given a 
relative grading which would have differed markedly from 
either the first or the third of the actual ratings, and which 
(in all probability) would have been maximally unfair. 
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The practical conclusions to be drawn from such data are 
extremely important. ‘The question as to which would be 
the fairest method of grading a group (of applicants for ad- 
mission to college, let us suppose): grading them on a test 
with no preceding practice, or on a test preceded by uniform 
practice (the same amount for each individual), is of great 
theoretical interest, but of none at all practically, since groups 
will not be obtainable in either condition, if the system of 
testing becomes established and individuals know for months 
in advance that they are to be tested. 

Obviously, if tests susceptible to practice effects are used, 
the only system which will be at all fair involves the condition 
_ that all candidates shall have old forms of the tests in advance, 
and shall have an opportunity to practice on them; or that in 
other ways all candidates shall receive an amount of practice 
which will put them in an equivalent “practiced”’ condition. 
The exact amount of practice required for that purpose must 
be experimentally determined, in order that the necessary 
minimum may be assured to all the candidates. Since 
coaching on such intelligence tests is distinctly possible and 
since the maximal unfairness is obtained where some are 
coached and others are not, pains must be taken to have all 
coached effectively. 

Whether it is possible to develop types of test which are 
not susceptible to practice effects, and which yet test the 
same ‘capacities,’ and offer equal difficulties, is a question 
which cannot be answered definitely without prolonged 
research on that specific problem. The best conjectures we 
may make on this point are not encouraging. However, if 
the plan indicated above is followed systematically, we may 
be able to equalize practice effects and thus render them 
harmless. 

TABLE | 


CHANGES IN QuaRTILES FROM TEST I TO TEST 3 


| Fourth Quartile | Third Quartile | Second Quartile) First Quartile 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVEMENT ON Tuirp Test oF MEN IN QUARTILES OF 
First Test 





Fourth Quartile Third Quartile Second ()uartile First Quartile 
54 II 40 18 
53 41 33 12 
64 44 29 11 
46 | 37 31 | 25 
36 2! 41 11 
35 3 13 s 
33 31 | 31 10 
46 36 | 16 19 
44 3 39 19 
62 36 | 19 13 
General Average: 47.4 | 28.1 29.4 16 


TaBLe III 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVEMENT ON Tuirp Test oF MEN IN QUARTILES OF 
Turrp Test 


Fourth Quartile Third Quartile Second (Quartile First Quartile 





3 64 49 


11 

54 | 31 44 62 
3 } 9 33 25 
II 37 30 If 
53 44 31 5 
35 | 41 40 10 
41 30 40 39 
36 | 46 | 13 25 
33 29 41 19 
13 | 31 31 30 
46 19 15 13 
General Average: 28 35.2 34.7 23 
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